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') F the” numerous . aint anſwerets, 
of Mr. Burke's long expected Refe- 
tions on tbe Revolution In France, the atten- 
tion of the greater part will be chiefly 
drawn to thoſe paſſages which more im- 
mediately relate to its. civil conſtitution of 
that kingdom. Theſe I have not neglected. 
But, what I have more particularly” replied 
to, is what he has advanced on civil g. 
bliſhments of religion, which makes no ſmall 
figure in his performance, and which ap- = 
. pears to by" a he wh not generally. under-" ; 
ſtood. 5 
ln is with” very ſenſible regret that 1 and 5 
Mr. Burke and myſelf on the two oppoſite I, 
ſides of any important queſtion, and eſpeci- 
ally that I muſt now no longer claſs him 
| 2 the friends of what I deem *to be 
* civil ot "religious, af. 
» 2 ter 
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ter having, in a pleaſing occaſional inter- 
courſe of many years, conſidered. him in 
this reſpectable light. In the courſe of 
his public life, he has been greatly be- 
friended by the Diſſenters, many of whom 
were enthuſiaſtically attached to him; and 
we always imagined that he was one on 
whom we could depend, eſpecially as he 
ſpoke in our favour in the buſineſs of ſub- 
ſcription, and he made a common cauſe 
with us in,zealouſly patronizing the liberty 
enn ‚ 3 1 41,4 | 
That an avowed friend of the American 
revolution ſhould be an enemy to that of the 
ml French, which. aroſe from the ſame general 
bl Principles, and in a great meaſure ſprung 
from it, is to me unaccountable. ' Nor is it 
much leſs difficult to conceive how any per- 
ſon, who has had America in his eye ſo 
contemplated it, could be ſo impreſſed, a 
he appears to be, in favour of ecclgigſtical 
ee That country he ſees to flou- 
riſh as much as any other in the annals of 
hiſtory, without any civil eſtabliſhment of 
religion at all. There he muſt ſee the civil. 
government goes on very well without it. 
It neither ſtands in need of religion, nor 
does religion ſtand in need of it For Ame 
rica is ſo far from being a country of athe- 
its and unbelievers, that there is, 1 doubt 
ot, 8 4 stronger 51 general ſenſe of * reli- 2 
E other part of the 
9 12 1 


8 
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PREFACE. _— 


In America alſo, and indeed in every other 
3 of the known world, except the ſouthern 
part of this particular iſland, Mr. Burke ſees 
all civil offices: open to perſons of all religious 
_ perſuaſions without diſtinction, and with- 
out any 1nconvenience having been known 
to ariſe from it; and yet here he joins with 
a bigotted clergy, in rigorouſly confining 
them to the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church. But even this is not ſo extraor- 
dinary as his not ſcrupling to claſs all the 


. enemies of eſtabliſhments with cheats and 


ites, as if our opinions were ſo palpa- 


. bly abſurd, that no honeſt man could poſſibly 


7 enumtainkhem. > the 

Some are diſpgſed to n this change 
in Ms. Burke's views and politics; to his 
reſentment. of the treatment of the coa- 
lition by the Difſenters. And certainly 
ſo. ſudden an union of Mr. Burke and his 
friends. with: Lord North, with whom they 
had been in a flate of violent oppoſition dur- 
ing the whole of the American war, did fill 
the Diſſenters, but not the Diſſenters only 
(for the ſhock affected the greater part of the 
nation) with horror. In this it is poſſible 
they might have judged wrong, liſtening to 
no rea/on againſt the effect of the firſt unfa- 
vourable ;mpreffion; but they certainly acted 
from the beſt principles, an attachment to 
liberty, virtue, and conſiſtency; and they 
lamented the fall of Mr. e ER that ds a 
een © brother. 1975"; 
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1 the queſtion before the reader, 
is: not the propriety or impropriety of any 
particylar man's conduct, but the | wiſdom 
of great meaſures of government; as whe- 
ther it be right, and wiſe, to connect the 
buſineſs of religion with that of the flate, in 
the manner in which it is done in this coun- 
try, and whether the French nation is juſtifi- 
able in their attempts to change their arbitrary 


form of government for another which they 


deem to be more favourable to their intereſts 


and natural rights. 


The (queſtion 85 with reſpet to hows 


is not whether they have taken the very beſt 


methods poſſible to gain their end, but whe- 
ther the thing itſelf was worth their aiming 


at, and whether they have been: thoſe very 
great fools that Mr. Burke makes them to be. 
After all, mankind in general will judge 


by the event. If they ſucceed in eſtabliſh- 


ing a free government, they will be ap- 


plauded for their judgment, as well as for 
the /pzrit that they have ſhewn; and if they 
fail, they will be condemned for their preci- 
pitancy and folly. Thus every ſucceſsful 
revolt is termed a revolution, and very un- 
ſucceſsful one a rebellion. A 

If the principles that Mr. Burke now . | 


vances (though it is by no means with per- 


fect conſiſtency): be admitted, mankind are 
always to be governed as they have been 
governed, without any enquiry into the 


nature, or origin, of their governments. The 


choice 19 the — is not to be conſidered, 
and 


PREFACE | dn 


1 though their happineſs is aukwardly 
enough made by him the end of govern- 
ment; yet, having no choice, they are not 
to be the judges of what is for their good. 
On theſe principles, the ' church; or the fate, 
once eſtabliſhed, muſt for ever remain the 


ſame. This '1s evidently the real ſcope of 


Mr. Burke's pamphlet, the principles of 
it being in fact, no other than thoſe of paſſfoe 


z cobedience and non-refiftance; peculiar to the 


Tories and the friends to arbitrary power, 
ſuch as were echoed from the pulpits of 
all the high church party, in the reigns of 

the Stuarts, and of Queen Anne. Let them, 
however, be produced again, and It us ſee 
in what manner they will be treated by 
the good ſenſe and i of Engliſhmen! at 


5 the preſent day. 


After the firſt: part of theſe letters delt | 
| ing more immediately to the French Re vo- 
lution were printed, I had an opportunity 
of ſeeing the Memoire o, the Com te De Lally 
. Tollendal, ' of 'whoſe account of the tranſ- 
action of the ſixth of Oober, . Mr. Burke 
has availed himſelf ſo wein p. 109, Sec. 
calling him “one of the moſt honeſt, in- 

* telligent, and eloquent members of the 


National Aﬀembly.” I have particularly. 


compared his account of this Aſſembiy, 
with that of Mr. Burke, p. 24, where he 
ſays, © I conſider this Aſſembly as nothing 
« elſe than a voluntary aſſociation of men 
"0 who: wan "—_— themſelves of circum- 


156 3 Nanocy 


vid r 4 


ſtances to ſeize upon the power. of the : 


+ ſtate, and that they have not the ſanction, 
and authority, of the ocharager under 
_ © which they firſt met. 

Mr. Tollendal's ideas were corjainly rery 


| different from theſe of Mr. Burke. For, 


ſpeaking of his being choſen a member of 
the Aſſembly, he ſays, p. 5, it was, with- 


e 4. out. doubt, a great oocalion, and 3 great 


+ work, to concur in the. regeneration of 
15 France, in founding liberty there, and in 
. creating laws and manners?“ What, 
then, has the National Aſſembly done, or 


attempted to do, more than this, which 
Mr. Tollendal clearly conceived to have 
been the deſign of their meeting? ng 


he thought proper: to leave this Aſſembly, 
yet he acknowledges, p. 45, that the 


"4 majority of the perſons who compoſed 


Dit had the pureſt intentions; and he 

ſpeaks in = higheſt terms of a approba- 
tion concerning the declaration of | Rights, 
which was their firſt Act. After making 
ſome; objections 
than the ſubſtance, he ſays, p. 125, 


contains all the great principles — 


« are the guards of ſocieties, which main- 
* tain the rights of man, and of his dig- 

wat AD which OO: his N 
een 10 30 2 and 


„Cdtoit, ſans . une aſſez grande "EIS ; 9 un 
affer grand travail, que de concourir  regentrer la France, ay, 
| fondre la liberté, & a y creer des lois & des mœurs. 


* Une très petite portion d'individus n rendre inutiles 


les intentions pures de la majorite. 


reſpecting the form, _— 
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4 and happineſs - *” And theſe are thoſe 
rights of men which Mr. Burke treats with ſo 
much ridicule. _ 
In order to form a judgment whether the 
National Aſſembly had actually exceeded 
their commiſſion, or had undertaken more 
than was required of them, 1, alſo. looked 
into the King, of France's circular letter 
for the airs on of the States at Verſailles, 
dated January 24, 1789, as it is contained 
in the New Aunual Regiſter, for 178g, 
p. 111, According to it, this Aſſembly 
was convened *© Ko eſtabliſh a ſteady, con- 
„ ſtant, and -invariable order in every part 
« of government, that intereſted the hap- 
** pineſs of the people, and the proſperity 
„of the kingdom; that an effectual re- 
* medy might be applied to the diſorders 
of the ſtate, and that abuſes of every kind 
might be reformed and prevented, by good 
and ſolid means, proper to inſure a per- 
* manency of the public happineſs.” And 
laſtly, it is ſaid to be © for every thing that 
might concern the preſent and future wants 
of the Nate” 

Again, in the King's letter to the Prei- 
dent of the Aſſembly, dated May 28, 1789, 
he ou. « I cannot ſee without pain the 

„ National 


5 


* Il eſt cependant vrai de dire, que tous les grandes principes, 
tous ces principes tutElaires des ſocietes, conſervateurs des droits 
de Phomme, & de fa dignite, protecteurs de ſon repos & de fon 
bonheur, y ſont renfermes. Je crois que cette declaration 
pourra Etre applaudie, le jour on les troubles qui 5 
pendant que nous la redigions, _ calmés. 


5 King, as well as that of the whole nation, 
there was a want of a total reform in the 
conſtitution of the French government, and 


* 1 rA cs 


+ National Aſſembly, which I have ned 
A vs together, to be concerned with 'me in the 
new regulation of the kingdom, ſunk into 
S 40 inaction; which if continued, woyld cauſe 


« all the hopes which 1 have formed for the 


* Certainly, "therefore, in the opinion of the 


this reform was expected from the National 


Aſſembly. This is the ver thing which they 


are endeavouring to effect, and in which 


they have made conſiderable. progreſs. What 


they have done gives the greateſt p lleafure to 


the friends of univerſal hberty, Fenty un- 


rtunately it 150 ver to Mr. Burke and 
„ Tr e 
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4 happineſs of my people, and the benefit of 


the tate to prove abortive.” * * 
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1 


French government, has excited gour attention, 


and that of a great part of the nation. It is, 
as you juſtly ſay, p. 11, „ all circumſtances taken 


_ ©. together, the moſt aſtoniſhing that has hitherto 
0 happened in the world.“ It is, therefore, a moſt 
; intereſting object both to philoſophical and practi- 


cal politicians. \- It behoves them to conſider the 
3 principles on which it has been made, that if the 
conduct of the leaders in the buſineſs has been 
. right, and if the ſcheme promiſes to be beneficial 


to the country, it may, as far as their ſituations 
are ſimilar, be imitated in other countries; and 
that, if their conduct has been wrong, and the 
m of it be an the example! may 
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ſerve to deter others from any attempt of me 
like kind. 


But though there i is nothing extraordinary in 


this revolution having excited ſo much of your 


attention, Lam ſurpriſed that you ſhould be ſo much 
alarmed and diſturbed at it. You a appear to me not 
to be ſufficiently cool to enter into this ſerious diſ- 
cuſſion. Your. imagination is evidently heated, and 
your ideas are confuſed. The objects before you do 
not appear in their proper ſhapes and colours; and, 
without denying. them, you loſe ſight of the great 
and the leading principles, on which all juit go- 
vernments are founded, principles extra I ima- 
gined had been long ſettled, and univerſally af- 
ſented to, at leaſt by all who are denominated 
eobigs, the friends of our own revolution, and of 
that which has lately taken place in America. To 
this claſs of politicians, you have hitherto profeſ- 
ſed to belong, and traces of theſe principles may 
be perceived in this work of your s. 
Notwithſtanding © the ſacredneſs, as you call 
it, p. 29, © of an hereditary principle of ſucceſlion,” 
in our. government, you allow of “a power of 
change in its application in caſes of extreme 
66 emergency; adding however, that the 
change ſhould be confined to the peccant part 
„ only. bo Nor do you deny that the great end and 
object af all government, that which makes it 
preferable to a ſtate of anarchy, is the good of 
the people. It is better for them, and they are 
. happier in a ſtate of government. For the ſame 


reaſon, you muſt. allow that that particular form 


of government, which is beſt adapted to promote 
the happineſs of any people; is the beſt for that 


people. 


If you admit. thus much, you muſt alſo o 
* ſince every __ perſon is juſtified in- bet- 
tering 


MR. B U. RK E. "8 
tering his condition, and indeed commit for 
it; a nation is not to be condemned for endea- 
vouring to better theirs. Conſequently, if they 
find their, form of government to be a, bad one, 
whether it was ſo originally, or became ſo through 
abuſe or accident, they will do very well to change 
it for a better. A partial change, no doubt, will 
be preferable to a total one, if a partial change 
will be ſufficient for the purpoſe. - But if it ap- 
pear that all attempts to mend an old conſtitution 
would be in vain, and the people prefer a new 
one, their neighbours have no more buſineſs to 

find fault with them, than with any individual, 
who ſhould think it more adviſable to pull down 
an old and inconvenient houſe, and build another 
from the foundation, rather than lay out his 
money in repairs. Nations, no doubt, as well as 
individuals, may judge wrong. 'T hey may act 
precipitately, and they may ſuffer in conſequence 
of it: but this is only a reaſon for caution, and 
does not preclude a right of judging and acting 
for themſelves, in the beſt manner they can. 
„The very idea,“ you ſay, p. 44, of the fa- 
* brication. of a new government is enough to fill 
e us with diſguſt and horror.” It is, no doubt, 
far from being a thing deſirable in itſelf; but it 
may nevertheleſs be neceſſary; and for all the evils 
ariſing from the change, you ſhould blame not the 
framers of the new government, but the wretched 
| ſtate of the old one, and thoſe who brought it into 
that ſtate. That ſome very material change was 
wanting in the old government of France, you 
cannot deny, after allowing, p. 195, that“ in that 
„country the unlimited power of the ſovereign 
% over the perſons of his lubjedts, was inconfiſtent 
„ with law and liberty.” On other occaſions, 1 
believe you have expreſſed yourſelf 1 in a ſtronger 
2 manner 
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manner than this. If /aw and /iberty were want- 
ing in the old conſtitution, the peccant, part muſt 
have been the very foundation of it; ſo that 
nothing effectual could have been done ſhort of 
taking down the whole. ode . 
If theſe incontrovertible principles and facts be 
admitted, I can ſee no reaſon for your exclaiming 
ſo violently as you do againſt the late revolution 
in France. Beſides, whatever has been done, and 
in whatever manner it has been done, if the na- 
tion itſelf, whom alone it concerns, do not com- 
plain, we have no buſineſs to complain for them, 
any farther than the intereſt we take in the wel- 
fare of others, may lead us to feel for the diſtreſſes 
which we apprehend their folly and precipitancy 
may bring upon them. I ſhall, however, brieffy 
conſider the principal of your objections to this 
revolution. 8 5 e 
Fou conſider the preſent National Aſſembly of 
France as uſurpers, aſſuming a power that does 
not belong to them. © I can never,” you ſay, 
p. 242, conſider this aſſembly as any thing elſe 
< than a voluntary aſſociation of men, who have 
e availed themſelves of circumſtances to ſeize upon 
the power of the ſtate. They have not the ſanc- 
tion and authority of the character under which 
they firſt met. They have aſſumed another, of 
-< very different nature, and have completely al- 
e tered and inverted all the relations in which they 
originally ſtood. They do not hold the authority 
they exerciſe under any conſtitutional law of the 
e '{ftate. They have departed from the inſtructi- 
ons of the people by whom they were ſent, ' 
e which inſtructions, as the afſembly did not act in 
virtue of any ancient uſage or ſettled law, were 
Se the ſole ſource of their authority.“ 
6 3 LE BP WE TR EE ICs 3 15 £5 : 5 Now, 
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Now, Sir, even allowing this to be true; ad 
mitting this National Aſſembly to have had no re- 
gular ſummons to meet, or to do any buſineſs at 
all; ſuppoſing them to have been men who roſe 
out of the earth, or who dropped down from the 
clouds, or that no body could tell whence they 
came, and that, without any authority whatever, 
they took upon themſelves to frame a new conſti- 
tution of government for the French nation; if the 
nation really approve of it, acquieſce in it, and 
actually adopt it, it becomes from that time their 
own act, and the Aſſembly can only be conſidered 
as the propoſers and adviſers. It is the acquieſcence 
of the people that gives any form of government 
its proper ſanction, and that legalizes it. Changes 
of government cannot be brought about by eſta- 
bliſhed forms and rules, becauſe there is no ſupe- 
rior power to preſcribe thoſe rules. There are no 
| ſupreme courts comprehending theſe great objects. 

Alſo, the caſes occur fo rarely, ind they are ſo 
unlike to one another, that it would be to no pur- 
| poſe to look for precedents. 

Now, that the French revolution is juſtifiable 
on this plain principle, is evident from the ſingle 
circumſtance of the National Aſſembly having con- 
tinued their ſittings without moleſtation, and from 
their decrees having been actually . for ſome- 
thing more than a year at leaſt. This Aſſembly 
does not conſiſt, I believe, of more than about one 
_ thouſand perſons, and at firſt they had no army at 
their command; whereas at preſent the whole 
force of the ſtate is in their hands. This force 
could not have been transferred from the king to 
them, without the conſent both of the army, and 
of the nation which ſupports that army. As the 
nation does not complain of this tranſlation of 
power, it is evident they. do not think themſelves 


aggrieved, 
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aggrieved, and that the change has been made 
with their approbation. Here, then, we ſee all 
the marks of a legal government, or a government 
that is really the choice of the people. I do not ſay | 
what difficulties may hereafter ariſe (Which if 
they do, they will probably be the effect of their 
former government). to induce them to change 
their opinion. For neither that nation, nor my 
| other, is omniſcient and infallible. | 
Without examining into the former 5 of 
government, or the adminiſtration of it, we may 
take for granted, that it muſt have become ex- 
tremely odious to the country in general, from the 
almoſt univerſal, and the very hearty, concurrence 
with which the revolution was brought about. A 
whole people is not apt to revolt, till oppreſſion 
has become extreme, and been long continued, ſo 
that they deſpair of any other remedy than that deſ- 
perate one. The ſtrength of an (eſtabliſhed: go- 
vernment, eſpecially when it is in few hands, and 
has a large ſtanding army at its command, is almoſt 
infinite ; ſo that many nations quietly ſuffer every 
evil, and the country becomes in a manner deſolate, 
without their making any attempt to relieve them- 
ſelves. This is the caſe in all the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, and is ſaid to be very nearly ſo in Spain and 
other countries. Whenever, therefore, we ſee a 
whole nation, or a great majority of it, riſing as 
one man againſt an old government, and over- 
turning it, we may ſafely conclude that their "yo. 
vocation was great, and their cauſe good. 
An oppreſied people do not, however, in gene- 
oa] ſee any thing more than what they immediately 
feel. All they think of is to ſhake off the load which 
they can no longer bear; and having thought of no- 
thing but the particular evil that galled them, they 
are very apt, in their new ſettlement, to guard 
| againſt 
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againſt that only, without attending to the whole of 
their new ſituation, and the greater evils that may 
poſſibly ariſe from it. Whether the French have 
done ſo or not, time muſt diſcover. But if the 
people in general are well informed, and well diſ- 
poſed, they may make many experiments of new. 
forms of government without much inconvenience; 
and though beginning with a very imperfect one, 
they may adopt a very good one at the laſt. £7 
Was it not predicted that the Americans, on 
their breaking off from this country, would run into 
_ univerſal confuſion, and immediately fall a cutting 
one another's throats? But though that diſrup- 
tion was a violent one, and was effected by a war, 
- which drained all their reſources, they never ſuffered 
for want of government. When the war was over 
they bore very contentedly ſeveral imperfect and 
disjointed forms ; and now, having taken much 
time to deliberate on the ſubject, they have adopt- 
ed a more comprehenſive one. But this they only 
propoſe to make a trial, and if it ſhould not an- 
ſwer, they will, no doubt, endeavour to improve 
upon it. F „ = 
Now, why may not this be the caſe with the 
French, eſpecially as they have no enemies to con- 
tend with, and interrupt their proceedings? I do 
not, I own, diſtinctly perceive the wiſdom of ſeve- 
ral parts of the frame of government, at preſent 
adopted by the National Aſſembly, and many of 
the remarks that you have made upon it, may, for 
any thing that I know, be very juſt; but not be- 
ing a judge of their circumſtances, and conſe- 
quently of all their reaſons, I preſume that they 
could not for the preſent do any better. In future 
time, however, whatever it be that is now defici- 
cient may be ſupplied. And conſidering the ap- 
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parent ſtrength of the ancient French government, 
and the great numbers that depended upon it (far 


more, I ſhould imagine, than upon our court 
and miniſtry in this country) I wonder that the 
revolution was brought about with 0 much . 
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of ſome eee in the New Conſtitution of Enna 
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TIT is very poſlible that the National Agne 
having entered upon the buſineſs of reforming 
the whole ſtate in a very unexpected manner, when 
nothing could have been preconcerted, may have 
ated injudiciouſly in more reſpects than one; but 
allowance ſhould be made for their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances. The opportunity that was given them 
to act was ſudden, and ſuch as they might in vain 
have waited for, if they had done nothing till 
they had been prepared to make uſe of it. They 
did right, therefore, to do the beſt they could, 
as the occaſion offered. _ 

They might, for example, have divided them- 
ſelves into two houſes, and, as in this country, have 
given each houſe a negative in all their tranſactions, 
and another to the King. But this might have ap- 
peared too hazardous at that time; and indeed it 
is very probable that, upon that plan, nothing ef- 
fectual could have been done at all. But they 
may adopt this method if they ſhould hereafter 
ſee reaſon for it. Power is more eaſily given than 
taken away: : 

That they have nothing of the nature of a 
5 Senate, as you complain, p. 287, 1 do not ſee; 

while 
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while they ſtill retain a king, and allow him to 
appoint. certain miniſters of ſtate.  _ T 
They may have left too little power in the hands 
of the crown; but kingly power is a plant which, 
having once taken root, is very apt to grow too lux- 
uriant; and this, though lopped, may ſprout again. 
As the French kings had gradually acquired, and 
- groſsly abuſed, their power, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if, in the firſt inſtance, the Aſſembly 
ſhould have reduced it too low. WY 
You particularly complain, p. 296, of the king 
not having the power of peace and war. But was 
ever any power more groſsly abuſed than this has 
been? Infinite have been the evils brought upon 
whole countries, by princes having it in their 
power to involve them in war at their pleaſure, 
from motives of perſonal-reſentment and ambiti- 
on, or the mere caprice of thoſe about them; and 
in France generally that of their miſtreſſes. 
There is no other way, you ſay, p. 296, of 
& keeping other potentates from intriguing diſtinct- 
e ly and perſonally with the members of your aſ- 
„ ſembly, from intermeddling in all your concerns, 
c“ and fomenting in the heart of your country the 
© moſt pernicious of all factions; factions in the 
<« intereſt, and under the direction of foreign 
&« powers.” But even this is nothing, compared 
with the evils that ſtates have ſuffered from the 
power of peace and war being in the hands of the 
prince, that is, of his miniſters ; and cannot foreign 
powers intrigue with hem as well as with the lead- 
ers of a popular aſſembly? Did not the court of 
France intrigue with the miniſtry of our Charles II. 
and is it not always done, more or leſs, by all am- 
Haſſadors and their agents in all foreign courts ? 
But if any people was pretend in a Nati- 


onal Aſſembly, ſo that their real intereſts ſhould 
| | 1 | | be 


be better conſulted, cauſes of 'war would ſeldom 
occur, and conſequently there would be but little 
temptation | to foreigners to intermeddle in their 
concerns. For it has been peace or war that has 
been the chief ſubject of the ernte pee that vou 
. complain of if! 15 

The moſt ſerious difficulty that appears to me 
to threaten the French government, arifes from 
their debis, a diſſiculty brought upon them by their 
former government, and which indeed made it 
impoſſible to go on any farther with it. This, 
therefore, is a difficulty that does not neceſſarily 
attend the formation of the new government, but 
has been occaſioned by the unwillingneſs of the 
preſent governors, that thoſe who have had confi- 
dence in the ſtate, ſhould ſuffer from the errors of 
their predeceſſors. It is the caſe of an heir, who 
will put himſelf to great inconvenience to pay the 
debts of a profligate anceſtor. ; 

Lou cavil, among other things, at the low rank 
of the members of the National Aſſembly; ſaying, 
p. 61, That the majority are of the inferior, un- 
learned, mechanical, merely inſtrumental, mem- 
bers of the profeſſion of the law,” that i is, ſuch 
as our attornies. From the moment,“ you ſay, 
<< I read the liſt, I ſaw diſtinctly, and very nearly 
& as it has happened, all that was to follow. It 
& was not to be expected,“ you ſay, p. 63, that 
© they would attend to the ſtability of property, 
% whole exiſtence had always depended upon 
Whatever rendered property 1 2 er e e am- 
„ biguous, and obſcure.“ 

I ſhall not call in queſtion your g gift of probes 
It may be your peculiar talent to ſee all events, paſt, 
preſent, and to come, in their moſt concealed cautes, 
nor ſhall I queſtion what you affert to be a tact. 
_n of whomloever the National Aſſembly of Frante 
conſiſts, 
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confiſts, there cannot well be a doubt of their being : 

a truer repreſentation of the French nation than our 
Houſe of Commons, becauſe there cannot well be 
a worſe, being in the opinion of moſt people, I doubt 
not, as well as that of Dr. Price, a mere mockery of 
repreſentation, notwithſtanding the influence of 
thoſe cauſes which I acknowledge to give it the 
effect of a much better repreſentation. | 
It ſignifies very little out of what claſs of men the 
members of the National Aſſembly were choſen, 
ſince they muſt have been perſons in whom their 
conſtituents thought they could beſt confide. But 
if your reaſoning be good, that lawyers, © whoſe ex- 
iſtence depends upon rendering property queſti- 
- *© onable, ambiguous, and obſcure, will not attend 
to the ſtability of property, where is our policy in 
raiſing fuch men to the rank of judges? We do not 
think our property leſs ſafe in their hands, becauſe 
they have always lived by what has been called the 
glorious uncertainty of the Jaw. The firſt American 
Congreſs, I very well remember, was ſaid to con- 
ſiſt chiefly of lawyers; nor is it to be wondered at 
that it ſhould be ſo; lawyers, who have the talent 
and the habit of ſpeaking | in public, being generally 
conſpicuous characters in all places. The ſtudy of 
the law, moreover, leads them to underſtand the 
conſtitution of the country, and their profeſſion 
gives them a knowledge of mankind, and the 
habits of buſineſs. If the lawyers of France do 
as well as the lawyers of America, they will ſoon 
wipe away the reproach they may now lie under, 
and become the object of reſpect, perhaps of dread, 
to thoſe who at preſent deſpiſe them. | 
It is amuſing to compare the ſentiments of dif. 
ferent writers on the ſame ſubject, and to obſerve 
in how different a light the ſame thing appears to 
different minds. I cannot give a better illuſtrati- 
| on 
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on * this, than by quoting what Dr. Hazfagy: in 
his Hiftory of the American Revolution, ſays of the 
firſt Congrels, as a contraſt to what 08 ſay of the 
National Aſſembly of France. 

* Of the whole number of deputies which form- 
ed the Continental Congreſs of 1774, one half 
were lawyers; gentlemen of that profeſſion had 

acquired the confidence of the inhabitants by 
5 their exertions in the common cauſe. The previ- 
© ous meaſures in the reſpective provinces, had been 
<« planned and carried into effect more by lawyers 
than by any other order of men. Profeſſionally 
d taught the rights of the people, they were among 
the n to deſcry every attack made on their 
„ liberties. Bred in the habits of public ſpeaking, 
they made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the meetings 
1 of the people, and were particularly able to ex- 
plain to them the tendency of the late acts of 
66 parliament. Exerting their abilities and influ- 
< ence in the cauſe of their country, they were 
„ rewarded with its confidence,“ vol. 1. p. 134. 
The miſtakes you have fallen into, with reſpect 
to the preſent government of France, I am inform- 
ed are groſs, and your cenſures founded on them, 
of courſe, miſplaced. You particularly amuſe your- 
ſelf and your readers with the diviſion of the coun- 
try, p. 254, into ſquares, and a ſub-diviſion of ſquares 
within ſquares, which has no exiſtence but in your 
own imagination, the actual diviſion of the coun- 
3 being no more ſquares than our counties. 
Taking it for granted, that the preſent members 


of the National Aſſembly are not eligible into the 


next, you deduce many alarming conſequences 
from ſuch an ill. judged meaſure. But the meaſure 
is your own, not theirs; the preſent members be- 
ing as eligible as any others, and, it is generally 
- Tuppoſed, hat; a great majority. of them have given 

_ Is 


fo much ſatisfaction to their conſtituents, that they 
will not fail to be re- elected. As you took ſo 
much time in preparing your publication for the 
6 preſs, you would have done well to have employed 
| | part of it in procuring better information. How- 
| ever, your miſtakes will be the means of our get- 
ting more correct accounts of the real ſtate of facts; 
Wl. and if any of your cenſures on the new conſtituti- 
 -on of France be juſt, they may be an uſeful and 
ſeaſanable leſſon bo the great actors in the ſcene; 
who, I doubt not, will readily learn what: they 
e even from an enemy 
You- make the | moſt tragical Wee of 
. degraded ſtate of the preſent King of France, 
calling it, p. 99, the moſt horrid, atrocious, and 
afflicting ſpectacle, that perhaps ever was exhi- 
& bited to the pity and indignation of mankind,” 
conſidering him as a perſon who received his crown, 
with all its powers, from his anceſtors, and who 
had himſelf done nothing to deſerve the treatment 
that he met with. Admitting this, if by a ſueceſſion 
of incroachments, the power of the crown itſelf had 
long been enormous; ſhould that be continued, to 
the terror and diſtreſs of the country, for the — 4 
of the innocent head that happens to wear it. And, 
after all, what has this king ſuffered? He is ſtill the 
firſt in rank, wealth, and power of any perſon in 
France. If you ſay that his power is only nominal, 
L anſwer that the power of the molt arbitrary princes 
is little more. They are, in general, only in- 
ſtruments in the hands of thoſe who are about them. 
As to doing what a man really wiſnes to do, the 
laſt king of France had very little of it; and in 
general, the higher any man ſtands in the order 
of ſociety, the leſs power he has of doing what 
he really likes, and the more of his time he ſpends 
Tr! ß . | 5 \ In 
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other men. 
' You make a ill more lamenazble deſcripion we 
the indignities offered to the queen:of France; and 
on this ſubject you give the moſt unbounded ſcope 
to your eloquence*, as if you were her night, 
pledged: to defend her honour. Now, ſuch is the 
natural prepoſſeſſion of mankind, at leaſt in this 
part of the world (in which the French nation has 
generally been conſidered as foremoſt) in favour 
of the female ſex, and eſpecially in exalted ſtati- 
ons, that I think it will not be eaſy to account for 
the fall of this queen from the height of popula- 
rity, to the abhorrence and contempt into which, 
you tell us, ſhe is ſunk, without ſuppoſing ſome- 
thing very material to her prejudice, though I'do 
not pretend to ſay what that is. And if ſhe was 
that intriguing woman, and that enemy to their 
liberties, that the French nation in general-imagine 
her to have been, ſhe may think herſelf fortunate, 
in ſuch a revolution as this has been, to have 2 
caped with life. But, after all, is the liberty and 
happineſs of a whole nation to be Kerio to 120 
male beauty and complaiſance R 
Objects appear in very different lights to diffeverit 
perſons, according to their reſpective ſituations; and 
the opportunities they have of obſerving them. Io 
you, Sir, ſeventeen years ago; the queen of France, 
then the Dauphineſs, appeared 1 in all her ſplendour, 
like © the morning ſtar,” p. 112, decorating the 
face of ee 70 the TION nee at that 
x * URS” 
] am informed _ A 1 h was at Paris living the 
whole of theſe tranſactions, that there is no truth at all in what 
Mr Burke ſays of the queen's bed chamber being broke into, or 
the centinel killed. Nothing of the kind, he ſays, was ever 


heard of till a conſiderable time after the event, and the report 
aroſe from the Ariſtocrates, 
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time, die probably appeared i in the ſame li ght; but 
in the courſe of ſo many years os ſhe has 
| appeared to them to be nothing more than 4 
| comet, toreboding every diſaſter, and bringing de- 
| ſolation and ruin on their country. You ſaw no- 
| thing but the fine features, and imagined them 
| to belong to a Venus, a juno, or a Pallas. The 
French, it ſeems, have diſcovered the ſnaky: hair, 
| and find her to be a mere Medufa ; and the ten 
| * thouſand ſwords,” that you ſay were then ready 
to leap from their ſcabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened. her with inſult, would 
now be drawn againſt: voy who would _ her 
conduc. IBS 2 1 4:4 | 
You will probably fax that ee < an At leaſt, 
ſhould have beenprovedagainlt the queen of France, 
as well as againſt the king. But where, Sir, was the 
court of law or juſtice, in which ſuch a ſuit could be 
inſtituted ? Where chere are no ordinary means of 
redreſſing grievances, . people who feel them, and 
have no other remedy, will have recourſe to ex- 
traordinary ones; and if thirty millions find their 
intereſts incompatible with that of a few, they, of 
courſe, being the judges, will not heſitate to decide 
for themſelves, and carry that deciſion into execu- 
tion. In this they will, no doubt, proceed irregu- 
larly,. But you, Sir, . have been upon the 
ſpot, and — told them how to proceed in that 
grave and decorous manner, in which you now ſay 
they ought to have acted on this great occaſion ; 
and at the ſame time have obtained effectual . 
of their grievances. For without this, they 
would have done worſe than nothing. ü 
Kings and miniſters of ſtate are alone reſponfible 
for all the confuſion and bloodſhed which attend 
thoſe revolutions which their abuſe of power has 


rendered neceſſary. 0 choak up the ordinary 
| | channels 
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charts of juſtice, and then complain that it over- 
flows its bounds, and that the country is delug 1 
by it. They who firſt raiſe a ſtorm are anſwerabl 
for all the devaſtation that it may make. 
Tou lay to the charge of the National Afembly 
what, it is evident, they never authoriſed, and ably 


-” F'doubt not, they condemn and regret, even more 


than you do. Their cruelty, you ſay, p. 58, has 
te not been even the baſe reſult of fear. It has been 
«© the effect of their ſenſe of perfect ſafety, in au- 
« thorifing treaſons, robberies, rapes, aſſaſſinations, 
„ ſlaughters, and burnings, throughout their har- 
s rafſed land. But the cauſe of all was plain from 
„the beginning. This unforced choice, this fond 
<« election, of evil, would appear perfectly unac- 
« countable; if we did not conſider the compoſi- 
* tion of the National Aſſembly, &c.** . 

This, Sir, is charging upon the National Aﬀem- 
| bly every outrage committed by Frenchmen (and 
more, I believe, than ever were committed by 
them) which were any way connected with the 
revolution. But 1g this equitable ? Should any 
thing be laid to the charge of any man, or any 
body of men, to which they were no way accel- 
ſary, by their concurrence. at the time, or their 
approbation afterwards ?* Was the execution of 
perſons particularly obnoxious to the populace, 
and effected by the populace, to be aſcribed to the 
National Aſſembly? Or were the . inſults which 
you have ſo pathetically deſcribed, as offered to 
your adorable queen of France, done by the or- 
ders of that body? Vou muſt know that they 
were as innocent of them as the parliament of 
Great Britain, or as yourſelf. When any murder 

is committed, is the firſt perſon that you chuſe to 
lay hold of, the — AN k 
In 
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In the ſame raſh and indiſcriminate m manner you 
deſcribe Dr. Price as exulting in the above-men- 
tioned horrid outrages, which, I dare ſay, give him 


much more real concern than they do you, and 


for a very obvious reaſon. He wiſhes to recom- 
mend the revolution, and therefore is ſorry for 
every thing that diſgraces it; whereas you wiſn 
to diſcredit it, and are evidently not diſpleaſed 
with any circumſtance that favours your purpoſe. 


Dr. Price rejoices in the good, and you moſt un- 
candidly repreſent him as rejoicing in the eo * 
has NOTE" e it. 


1 am, Dax Sim, 


5 | Yours, | be. 
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o the Nature of Cee ai; and the Right 7 
Men and of * „ 
[; 
Pk S1 R, 


ONSIDERING kbw much has 9555 «ie 
on the ſubje& of government ſince the Revo- 


3 in this country, an event which more than 


any thing elſe contributed to open the eyes of Eng- 
liſhmen, with reſpect to the true principles of it 
it is not a little extraordinary that any man of 
reading and reflexion, as you are, ſhould depart 
from them ſo much as you have done. 

To vindicate this Revolution, Lord Somers, 
Biſhop Hoadley, Mr. Locke; and many others, 
have laid it down as a maxim, that all power in 
any ſtate is derived from the people, and that the 
great object of all ae eee is the public good. 
As a conſequence from theſe fundamental princi- 
ples, they maintain that all magiſtrates, being ori- 
ginally appointed by the people, are anſwerable 
to them for their conduct in office, and remove. 
able at their pleaſure. The right of reſiſting an 
oppreſſive government, that is, ſuch as the people 
ſhall deem to be oppreſſive, they hold moſt facred. 
Tou, Sir, do not directly, and in fo, many 
words, deny theſe great principles of all goverf- 
ment, or the general coneluſion drawn from them. 
In fact, you admit them all, when you allow, 


p. 87, that civil ſoGety is made for the advan- N +. 


Þ tage of man. But 1 8 advance What is really 
inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtenf with theſe leading principles, and you 


would tie up our hands from making any effectual 


uſe of them. You ſeem to have forgotten what 
you muſt have formerly learned; but it is too late 
for us to go to ſchool again, and relearn the firſt 
elements of political ſcience. What our prede- 
ceſſors took. great pains to prove, we now receive 
as axioms, and without heſitation act upon them. 

To make the public good the ſtandard of right 


or wrong, in whatever relates to ſociety and go- 


vernment, beſides being the moſt natural and ra- 


tional of all rules, has the farther recommendation 
gf being the eaſieſt of application. Either what 
God has ordained, or what antiquity authoriſes, may 
be very difficult to aſcertain; but What regulation 
is moſt conducive to the public good, though not 
always without its difficulties, yet in general it is 
much more eaſy to determine. But ſuppoſe a na- 


tion ſhould never have had a free government, or 
could not prove that they ever had one, are they 
for that reaſon always to continue ſlaves? Would 
it be unlawtu!, or wrong, in the Turks to do what 
the French nation has now done? 1 

» You treat with ridicule the idea of the rights of 
men, and ſuppoſe that mankind, when once they 
have entered into a ſtate of ſociety, neceſſarily 
abandon all their proper natural rights, and thence- 


forth have only ſuch as they. derive: from ſociety. 


„ As: to the ſhare of power, you ſay, p. 87, 
c authority and direction, which each individual 
< ought to have in the management of the ſtate, 
< that I muſt deny to be among the direct original 
* rights of man in civil ſociety; for I have in my 


Fn 5 


„ contemplation. the civil, ſocial man, and no o- 


“ ther. It is a thing to be ſettled by convention. 


1 But what does this convention reſpect, beſide 
the ſecure enjoy ment of ſuch advantages, or rights, 


as 
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as have been uſually termed natural, as life, 'liber- _ 
ty, and property, which men had from nature, 
without cieties, or artificial combinations f 
men? Men. cannot, ſurely, be ſaid to give up their 
natural rights by entering into a compact for the 
better ſecuring ol them ? And if they make a wiſe _ 
compact, they will never wholly exclude themſelves.  - 
from all ſhare in the adminiſtration of their go- 


vernment, or ſome control over it. For without 


this their ſtipulated rights would be very inſecure. 
| However, ſhould any people be ſo 82 as to. 
leave the whole adminiſtration - of their govern- ö 
ment, without any expreſs right of control, in 
the hands of their magiſtrates ; if thoſe magiſtrates 1 
do not give the N what they deem to be an 
equivalent for what theygave up for the accommo- 
dation of others, they are certainly at liberty to con- 
ſider the original compact as broken. They then 
revert to a ſtate of nature, and may enter into a 
new ſtate of ſociety, and adopt a new form of go-- 
vernment, in which they * make de ern 3 
for themſelves. 
It is one of the moſt curious pan in x this 10 
work of yours, which abounds with them, that the 
rights of men above-mentioned, called by you, p. 
91, © the pretended rights of the French Wer $8 
* are all extremes, and in proportion as they are 
<6. metaphyſically true, they are morally and poli- 
e tically. falle. Now by metaphy/ically true can 
only be meant Atrictiy and properly true, and how 
this can be in any fenſe falſe, is to me incompre- _ 
henſible. If the above-mentioned rights be the 
true, that is the , and reaſonable rights of men, 
they ought to be provided for in all ſtates, and all 
forms of government; and if they be not, the 
people have. juſt cauſe to complain, ne. to look 


cout for ſome mode of redreſs. FITS 
| You 


», 
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You ſtrongly reprobate the doctrine of king bee. 


ing the choice of the people, a doctrine advanced, 
but not firſt advanced, by Dr. Price, in his Re- 
A This doctrine, you ſay, p. 


17, as applied to, the prince now on the Britiſh 


volution Sermon. 


T 
cc 
cc 

* 
et 
ec 


e throne, is either nonſehſe, and therefore neither 


true nor falſe, or it affirms a 'moſt unfounded, 
dangerous, illegal, and unconſtitutional poſiti- 
on. According to this ſpiritual doctor of poli- 
tics, if his majeſty does not owe his crown to 


the choice of his erde, he is no lawful 


king, &c. 


On the ſame Re het Ne you . 1 the 


doctrine of the king being the /ervant of the people, 
whereas the law, as you ſay, p. 41, calls him our, 


fevereign lord. the king*. 


But ſince. you allow, 


ibid. that cc kings. are in one ſenſe, undoubtedly, . 
<« the ſervants of the people, becauſe their power 
ec has no other rational end than that of the gene · 
“ ral advantage,” it is evident that it is only Dr. - 
Price' s words. that you quarrel with, Your ideas 


are, in faQ, the very 


"ſame with his, though you 


Call his doctrine, P- 35, not only uncon/titutional, 
but /editious ; adding, that it is now publicly 
e taught, avowed, and printed, whereas it was 


taught, avowed, and even printed, before either 1 


you or Dr. Price were born. 
Has not the chief magiſtrate in every country, 


as well as the chief officer in every town, a certain 
duty to perform, with certain emoluments, and | 
privileges, allowed him-in conſideration of the pro- 

Per Akan of that duty: And if me town offi, 


* This title of boereign lord, derived from the Feygal ſtem, . 
given to a king of England, is b no means agreeable to the na- 
ture and ſpirit of our preſent conſtitution, which is a limited mo- 
narchy, and not unlimited as that title W Our dans proper: +; 


Jouerags is the 3 


cer ? 


MR. BURKE. 


| cer, though having chief authority i in his 25 
yet, in conſequence of being appointed an 
for his ſervices by the town, is never n in 
any other light than that of the ſervant of the town, 
is not the chief magiſtrate in any country, let him 
be called /avereign, king, or what. you pleaſe (for. 
that is only a name) the ſervant of the people? 
What real difference can there be in the two caſes? 
They each diſcharge a certain duty, and have a 
certain ſtipulated reward for it. The office being 
hereditary, makes no real difference. In our laws, 
and thoſe. of other nations, there are precedents. 
enow-of men's whole eſtates being confiſcated for 
crimes; and this of courſe excludes the heir. 
If, as you expreſsly acknowledge, the only rati- 
onal end of the © power of a king is the general 
advantage, that is, the good of the people, muſt not 
the people be, of courſe, the judges, whether they 
_ derive advantage from him and his government or 
not, that is, whether they be well or ill. /erved by 
bim? Though, there is no expreſs, there is, you 
muſt acknowledge a virtual, contract between the 
king. and the people. This, indeed, is. particularly 
mentioned in the Ac which implies the abdicatipn 
of king James, though. you ſay, p. 38, it is oa 
guarded and too circumſiantial; and what can this 
contract be, but a ſtipulation for protection, &c. 
on the part of the king, and N on the part 
of the people? If therefore, inſtead of protection, 
they find oppreſſion, certainly allegiance is no 
longer due, Hence, according to common. ſenſe, 
' and the principles. of the Revolution, the right of 
a ſubject to reſiſt a tyrant, and dethrone him; 
and what is this, but in other words, ſhocking as 
they may ſound to your ears, diſmiſſing, or ca- 


ſhiering a bad PO as a perſon. who had abuſed 1 
his truſt? 


4 i 
& i 1 
29 


rights are independent o 
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80 faſcinating i is the ſituation in which o our ur kings 
are placed, that it is of great importance to re- 
mind them of the true relation they bear to the 
4 people, or, as they are fond of calling them, their 
people. They are too _ to imagine that their 


the will of the people, 
and conſequently that they are not accountable to 


them for any uſe they may make of their power 4 


and their numerous dependents, and eſpecially the 
clergy, are too apt to adminiſter this pleaſing in- 
toxicating poiſon. This was the ruin of the Stuarts, 


andi it is a danger that threatens every prince, and 


every country, from the ſame quarter. Your | 
whole book, Sir, is little elſe than a vehicle for 
the ſame poiſon, inculcating, but inconſiſtently 
enough, a principle of reſpec? for princes, inde- 
pendent of their being originally the choice of the 

eople, as if they bar ſome natural and indefeaſi- 
bie right to reign over us, they being born to 
command, and we to obey; and then, whether 
the origin 'of this power be divine, or have any 
other ſource independent of the people, it makes 
no difference to us. 

With the ſuperſtitious reſpect for kings, and the 


ſpirit of chivalry, which nothing but an age of ex- 


treme barbariſm recommended, and which civili- 
zation has baniſhed, you ſeem to think that every 


thing great and dignified has left us, Never, ne- 


5 yer more,“ you ſay, p. 11 3, © ſhall we behold 


e that generous loyalty to rank and ſex, that proud 


« ſubmiſſion, that dignified obedience, that ſubor- 
« dination of the heart, that kept alive even in 


« ſervitude itſelf the ſpirit of an exalted freedom. 
e The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence 
* of nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment and 


„ heroic enterprize, is gone. It is gone; that 
$6 ſenſibility of principle, that chaſtity of honour, 
Ws 
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„ which felt a ſtain like a wound, which inſpired 
“ courage whilſt it mitigated ferocity, which enno- 


e Hhled whatever it touched, and under which vice 


| REL 


* itſelf loſt half its evil, by loſing all its groſſneſs. 
This is perhaps the moſt admired paſſage in your 
whole performance; but. it appears to me, that in 
a great pomp. of words, it contains hut few ideas, 
and ſome of them inconſiſtent and abſurd. So_ 
different alſo are men's feelings, from the diffe- 
rence, no doubt, of our educations; and the dif- . 
ferent ſentiments we voluntarily cheriſh/ through 


life, that a ſituation which gives you the idea of 


pride, gives me that of meanneſs. You are proud 
of what, in my opinion, you ought to be aſhamed, 
the idolatry of a fellow creature, and the abaſement | 
of yourſelf, It diſcovers a diſpoſition from which 
no manly ſentiment, or heroic enterprize*” can 
be expected. I ſubmit to a king, or to any other 
civil magiſtrate, becaule the good order of ſociety 
requires it, but I feel no pride in that /ubmiffion 3 
and the <* ſubordination of my heart, I reſerve 
for character only, not for ation. As a citizen, 
the object of my reſpect is the nation, and the laws. 
The magiſtrates, by whatever name they are called, 
I reſpect. only as the confidential ſervants of the 
nation, and the adminiſtrators of the laws. © © 
I Theſeſentiments, juſt in themſelves, and ſavour- 
ing of no ſuperſtition, appear | to me to become 
men, whom nature has made equal, and whoſe _ 
great object, when formed into ſocieties; it ſhould 
— to promote their common happineſs. I am 
proud of feeling myſelf 4 man among men, and I 
leave it you, Sir, to be proud of your obedience, | 
* and to keep alive,“ as well as you can, © in 
_* ſervitude itſelf the ſpirit of an exalted: freedom. 1 
I think it much eaſier, at leaſt, to be preſerved. 
ſtate of ſervitude than in it. Lou take 


much 
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much pains to gia your chains, but they | are 
chains | ill. | 
If, Sir, you” profeſs this << generous loyalty, 


e this proud ſubmiſſion, this dignified obedience, 
and this ſubordination of the heart,“ both to 


rank and fer, how concentrated and exalted muſt 
be the ſentiment, where rank and ſex are united! 
What an eralted freedom would you have felt, had 
vou had the happineſs of being a ſubject of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia; your ſovereign, being then a 
woman? Fighting under her auſpices, you would 
no doubt, have been the moſt puiſſant of knights 


v » errant, and her redoubted champion, againſt the 


whole + urkiſh empire,” the” ſovereign of which Is. 


| only: a man. 


It is to no purpoſe to ay,” as you do, p- 19, 
“that the king of Great Britain reigns at this day 
e by a fixed rule of ſucceſſion, according to the 
64 laws of his country, and that he holds his crown 
«in contempt of the choice of the Revolution ſo- 


„ ciety, which has not a ſingle vote for a king 


among them, either individually or collectively; 

when you acknowledge that “all the kingdoms of 
Europe were, at a remote period, eledive,“ 
and that the prefent king holds his rank no 
longer than while the legal conditions of the 


compact of ſovereignty are performed by him.“ 


This, Sir, is granting all that we, ſeditious as our 


doctrine is, contend for. Here is, according to 


yourſelf, a certain condition on which kings reign. 
If, therefore, that condition be not performed, the 
obligation of allegiance is diſcharged. 
Though we de not chuſe any particular king, 
the nation originally choſe to be governed by kings, 
with ſuch limitations, with reſpe& to their duty. 


and prerogatives, as they then choſe to preſcribe. | 
A whether the ao ata 1 the original and 


oper 


MR BURKE) „ 


proper duty of a king be made at once, or by de- 
grees, Which has generally been the caſe; and 
though the people may have been reſtrained by 
their circumſtances from checking the incroach⸗- 
ments of their kings, the rigt of doing it muſt 
ever remain inherent. in them. They muſt always 


have a power of reſuming what themſelves gave, 


when the condition on which it was given is not 
e They can ſurely recal a truſt that has 
been abuſed, and reinſtate themſelves in their 
former ſituation, or in a better, if they can find 
If there be, what you allow, a compact of ſo- 
vereignty, who are the parties, but the yin and 
the king,; and if the compact be broken on his 
ſide, are not the rank and the privileges, which 
he held upon the condition of obſerving the terme 
of the compact, forfeited ? The rule of ſucceſſi- 
% on,” you ſay, is according to the laws of his 
“ country.“ But what, according to your- 
ſelf, is the origin of both our common and ſta- 
tute law? ß 6 5 
Both theſe deſcriptions of law,“ you ſay, 
p. 28, are of the ſame force, and are derived 
“ from an equal authority, emanating from the 
6 common agreement, and original compact of 
the ſtate (communi ſpon/ronie reipubloce_) and 
% as ſuch are equally binding on king and peo- 
„ ple too, as long as the terms are obſerved, 
ce and they continue the fame body politic.“ 
Laws, then, not coming down from Heaven, 
but being made by men, may alſo be changed. 
by them; and what is a conſtitution of government, 
but the greater laus of the ſtate? Kings, there- 
fore, as well as the people, may violate theſe 
laws, by which they are. equally bound, and if 
other violators of law be puniſhable, by degrada- 
| | | | | | 198 tion 


ls * LITT ro 


tion or N why ſhould kings be excepted? 2 
Are their violations of the law or the conſtitution, 
leſs injurious to the commonwealth than thoſe of 
other tranſgreflors ? Let the puniſhment of kings 
be as grave and decorous,' p. 23, as you pleaſe, but 

tet Ju tice, gas, be done. AN 


1 am, Dran sm, 


Yours, &c. 


MR. BURKE. - 
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Of the Revolution in E e 2 with that i in 


# rance. 


Drin Sin, 


T is impoſſible to conſider the late Revolution 
in France without having in our eye that which 
took place in England in 1688. This has had ſo 
much of the cordial: approbation of all claſſes of 
people here, at leaſt all thoſe who are denominated 
 wwhigs, that you found yourſelf under the neceſſit 
of approving of it. But you with to diſtinguiſh 
between the principles on which the great actors 
in that memorable event proceeded, and thoſe of 
the National Aſſembly in France. The promoters 
of the Engliſh Revolution, you would have us 
underſtand, were not guided by any view to the 
natural (or, as you affect to call them, the chime- 
rical) rights of men, but were influenced by a re- 
gard to rights ſanctioned by ancient poſſeſſion, and 
conſequently that their example furniſhes no au- 
thority for any people to chuſe their own gover- 
nors, or to diſmiſs them for miſconduR. 
You appeal to Lord Somers, p. 27, for the prin- 
_ Ciples of the Engliſh Revolution. Let his writ- 
_ ings, then, explain his ſentiments on the nature 
of government. Now the very title page of a tract 
generally aſcribed to him, entitled the Fudgment 
of whole Kingdoms and Nations concerning the Rights, 
Power, and Prerogative of Kings, and the Rights, 
EO and Ora f the People, aflert, That ; 
ce all 
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* all magiſtrates and governors proceed from the 
< people.” This he proves at large in the courſe 


of the work, in which he ſhows, as an inference 
from this great principle, that the people, when 


oppreſſed, are juſtifiable in relieving themſelves 


by a change of their governors, or of their govern- 


ment; exploding, in a variety of lights, the ſlayiſh 
doctrine, to uſe his own terms, of paſſive obedience 
and loyalty. 

One ef the moſt extraordinary. of your aſſer- 
tions, with reſpect to the Revolution in England, 
is the following, 80 far, you ſay, p. 27, is 


e jt from being true, that we acquired a right by 
1 &, the: Revolution to ele& our kings, that if we 
3 « had poſſeſſed. it. before, the Engliſh. nation did 
at that time moſt ſolemnly — IN and abdi- 
ente it for themſelves, and for all their poſterity 
"<<, for. ever.” 


But could they ſeriouſly mean to 
bind their poſterity from ever doing again what 


| they themſelves then did? Did they not by chang- 


the natural ſucceſſion of the kings of this realm, 


actually exerci/e the right of chuſing kings, de- 


claring what deſcription of perſons; ſhould form 


that time ſucceed to the crown? And what any 
one parliament did, a luccarding one might, no 
doubt, undo. 


But that no ſuch ching as a renunciation 5 a 
right to do any thing of this kind, was really 


meant by the legiſlature of that age, is evident 


from the Act of. the fixth.of Queen Anne, point- 
ed out to Dr. Price, by Lor Stanhope, from 

which it appears that your aſſertion is even nothing 
leſs than high treaſon. The words of the Act are 
as follows, If any perſon ſhall, by writing or 


«© printing, maintain, and affirm, that the kings 
s or queens of this realm, with and by the autho- 


we APY: of Parliament, are not able to make 1 and 
* ſtatutes 


&b# 
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1 PORE off ſufficient validity, to an W 1 
and the deſcent, inheritance, and government 
* thereof, every ſuch perſon. thall be. BUY; 9 7 
e high treaſon.” 2h 
Far am I from wiſhing to. bring you into any 
\ ſerious i inconvenience by repreſenting. you as hav- 
ing offended againſt the laws of your country; but 
I wiſh it may ſerve as a hint, to pay more atten- 
tion to the great . of our conſtitution, as 
well as to the univerſa principles of government, 
and the rights of men, offenſive as the term may be 
to you, for the future. 

Lou fay, p. 31. The gentlemen of the 72 
& ciety for reuolutions (as you contemptuoully 
call it) * ſee nothing of that in 1688, but the de- 


« yiation from the conſtitution; and they takes 
<« the deviation from the principle, for the prin- 


„ ciple.” Let us then conſider the ſimple fact, 
that we may diſcover the true principle of the pro- 
ceeding, and examine the juſtice of your com- 
plaint. A king had abuſed his truſt, and, in the 
conſtruction of the remaining governing powers 
of the country, had virtually abdicated the govern-. 
ment. According to the eſtabliſhed rule of ſucceſ- 
ſion, his ſon ſhould have ſucceeded him, but they 
apprehended the ſame evils from the ſon, whien 
they had experienced from the father, and like- 
wile from all princes of the ſame deſcription with 


the father, that is, all who ſhould profeſs the Ro. 


man Catholic religic>. They therefore, made a 
law to exclude all ſuch princes, and fixed the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the neareſt Proteſtant line. But, in 
conjunction with the firſt of this line, they choſe 
a perſon entirely foreign to it, who had no legal 
pretenſions to the crown at all, being only the 
huſband of Queen Mary, as Prince Georg of Den- 
mark was o n Anne. | 
7 Has: 


ike DES to 
- Here, then, was à choice made, both of a par- 


ne king pro rempore, and alſo of a new line of 
| Fucceſſion for future kings. Certainly, therefore, 


if the conduct of our anceſtors in that period be 
any precedent for future proceedings, it autho- 


rizes the people of this country not only to make 


any change in the rule of ſucceſſion to the crown, 
but to do whatever they ſhall think neceſſary for the 


redreſs of their grievances. This was unqueſtion- 


ably the proper reaſon, motive, principle, or rule, 
of their conduct; and to act upon it in any future 
time cannot with propriety be called taking the 
e deviation from their principle for the tics. 
e ple. Todo any thing elſe that ſhall be deemed 
[ neceſſary to removè any preſent evils, and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of them, would be doing 
no more than they would have done in our cir- 
| cumſtances. | 

_ © Conſidering the reverence that is always paid to 
: whatever i is ancient, it is certainly wiſe in any na- 
tion to'preſerve old inſtitutions as long as they are 


better than with new ones. This principle, no 
doubt, influenced our anceſtors at the Revolution, 
and at other times. They contented themſelves 
with removing the preſſing grievance, and kept as 
near to the ancient ſyſtem as they could. At the 
Revolution, there was no occaſion for any thing 
more, at leaſt the country would not bear any 


thing more, than a deviation from the line of 


ſucceſſion to the crown, leaving the Popiſn, 
and adopting the Proteſtant line. But if more 


had been wanted, they would e have gone 


more. 8 , 
Lou call the Rivolytion, p- 24, «© an at of ne- 
© ceſſity. But, what was it that made it neceſ- 


1 ? On what political principle was the neceſſity 
= founded: 


tolerable, becauſe the people will bear with them 
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founded? Was it not deemed neceſſary becauſe 
the people apprehended that their liberties, and 
-confequently their happineſs, were endangered by 
the meaſures of the king; and therefore, though, 
as you juſtly ſay, p. 44, a revolution is the laſt 
<. reſource of the thinking and the good,” it was 
what they found themſelves driven to. It was the 
leſs of two evils which they had in proſpect; and 
what they did they thought to be — for the 
removal, and prevention, of the evil. And on 
the ſame principle that they changed the order of 
ſucceſſion, they would have changed the whole 
frame of the government. Had they apprehended 
edge by kings in general to be as great a 
rievance as that by Popiſh kings, they would 
have aboliſhed kingly government altogether, and 
this country would now have been a republic. 

When ever circumſtances have been favourable 
to greater changes, wiſe nations have not failed to 
adopt them. When America was driven, -as you 
will allow (for at that time you were very active in 
the buſineſs,” and many a time have I, with ſingu- 
lar ſatisfaction, heard you plead the cauſe of Ame- 

rican liberty) by the oppreſſion of this country, 
to break entirel: from it, the Americans, ſenſible 
of more evils attending theit former government, 
than our anceſtors at the revolution, ventured to 
do a great deal more, and ſet a glorious example 
to' France, and to the world. They formed a 
completely new government on the principles of 
equal liberty, and the rights of men, © without no- 
e bles,“ às Dr. Price ſaid, without biſhops, 
„ and without a King,” which, indeed, the 
Dutch, after their ſeparation from the Spaniſh 
monarchy, did in a great meaſure before them. 
If arbitrary princes tremble at theſe great examples 
8 at the very: — of „un vou yourſelf, as if you 
D were 
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were 2 part of royalty, and appertaining to it, 


tremble) it is time that they who ſo long have made 


others tremble, ſhould, in their turn, tremble 
themſelves. But let the people rejoice. It will 
either make their princes keep within bounds, or 
encqurage them to hope that the time of their de- 


liverance is at hand. 

That all perſons have not the face dna of re- 
volutions which has ſeized on you, and that the 
genuine principles of the Revolution are {till pre- 
ſerved, and taught in this country, will appear 
from the following extracts from Mr. Paley's Prin- 


ciples of Moral and political Philo Yophy, with which | 


I ſhall cloſe this letter. 
Government may be too ſecure. The greateſt 
57 tyrants have been thoſe, whoſe titles were the 


c moſt unqueſtioned. Whenever, therefore, the 
. opinion of right becomes too predominant and 


6 ſuperſtitious, it is abated by breaking the cuſtom, 


< fon, and thereby moderated both in the prince 
and people, thoſe lofty notions. of hereditary 
« right, whieh in the one were become a conti- 
% nual temptation to tyranny, and diſpoſed the 


e other to invite ſervitude, by undue complian- 


ces and dangerous conceſſions.” p· 41 rs Quarto 
Edition. 


es The true reaſon why. es or. 
tation the memory of thoſe who have ſold their 
< liberty to a tyrant, is, that together with their 


own, they ſold commonly, or endangered, the 


liberty of others; which certainly they had no 


right to diſpoſe of.“ p. 77. N 

No uſage, law, or authority whatever, is lo 
© binding, that it need or ought to be continued, 
when it may be changed with advantage to the 
community. The family of the prince, the or- 


„% der 


— 


„Thus the Revolution broke the cuſtom of ſucceſ< 
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der of ſucceſſion, the prerogative of the crown, 
the form and parts of the 1 together 
with the reſpective powers, office, duration, and 
mutual dependency of the ſeveral parts, are all 
only ſo many /aws, mutable like other laws, 
whenever expediency requires, either by the or- 
dinary act of the legiſlature, or if the occaſion. 
deſerve it, by the interpoſition of the people. 
Theſe points are wont to be approached with a 
kind of awe, they are repreſented to the mind 
as principles of the conſtitution, ſettled by our 
anceſtors, and being ſettled to be no more com- 


' mitted to innovation or debate, as foundations 


never to be ſtirred ;' as the terms and conditi- 
ons of the ſocial compact, to which every citi- 
zen of the ſtate has engaged his fidelity, by 


virtue of a promiſe, which he cannot now recal. 


Such reaſons have no place in our ſyſtem: to 
us, if there be any good reaſon for treating 


* theſe with more deference. and reſpect than 
other laws, it is either the advantage of the 
preſent conſtitution of government (which, rea- 
ſon muſt be of different force in different coun- 
tries) or - becauſe. in all countries, it is of im- 


portance, that the form and uſage of govern- 
ing be acknowledged and underſtood, as well hy 
the governors as the governed, and becauſe the 
ſeldomer it is changed the more it will be reſ- 
© 15 both ſides.“ p. 426 


IJ am, Dran Sin, 


8 Yours, &c. 
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o. the Rakes Keie in En gland, and Mr. 
Burke's Refledtions on Dr. Price. 


"Din Ben; 


f FOU are exceedingly oflended at the conduct 
= of the Revolution Society in England, for 
i ſending congratulations to the National Aﬀembly 
1 in France. I ſhould think it,” you ſay, p. 6, 
< at leaſt improper and irregular, to open a formal 
*©-public correſpondence with the actual govern- 
| ment of a foreign nation, without the expreſs 
Aauthority of the government under which I live.” 
| You think it was done under an equivocal de- 
e ſcription, which to many, unacquainted with 
| © our uſages, might make the addreſs appear as the 
act of perſons in ſome ſort of a corporate body, 
4 acknowledged by the laws of the kingdom, 
e and authoriſed to ſpeak the ſenſe of ſome part 
« of it. It is a policy,” you ſay, p. 7, that has 
cc very much the complexion of a fraud.” 

But what occaſion could there be to aſk leave of 
the government of one country to ſend an addreſs 
to that of another, unleſs it had been ected b 
the correſpondence ; and in this caſe the Engliſh 

- government had nothing more to do with the tranſ- 
action than any private individual in the country. 
Was any thing ſaid by the Revolution Society in 
the name of the government of this country, or 
was the latter at all 9 to do one thing or 


another in the buſineſs? "DIY 
As 


As to ſuch a reſpectable body of men as the Na- 
tional Aſſembly of France noticing the addreſs of 
thoſe who compoſe the Revolution Society in 
England; it is nothing new or uncommon, either 
for ſmall bodies of men to addreſs large ones, ot 
for large ſocieties to notice ſuch addreſſes; and 
what material difference is there, whether the 
perſons addreſling, and; thoſe addrefled, be of the 
{ame country, or of different countries ? The only 
queſtion is, whether the addreſs, or the notice, 


were proper or improper. 


The National Aſſembly of France could not be 
ſo ignorant of the conſtitution of England, as to 
ſuppoſe that the Revolution Society was a body au- 
thorized by the ſtate, or that it had any connection 
with the government of the country; ſo that there 
could be no fraud or impgſition in the caſe ; and it 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that, being the founders of 
a new ſyſtem of government in France, which has 
hitherto been conſidered as the natural enemy of 
England, they might think it wiſe to embrace the 
firſt opportunity of ſnewing that they were diſpoſed 
to be our friends, and that they took it kindly, that 
any number of reſpectable individuals in this coun- 
try ſhould approve of their proceedings. As far 
as the tranſaction went, it afforded a prolpeet of 
future good neighbourhood. 

The members of the French Aſſembly would 
judge of the extent of the friendly diſpoſition of this 
country towards them, by the names of the perſons 
who promoted the meaſure ; and when they ſaw 
that of Dr. Price, ſo well known, and ſo favoura- 
bly known, for true patriotiſm, difintereſted bee 
nevolence, and public ſpirit, both in France and 
America, they would naturally, and juſtly con- 
clude, that, though. no great part of the Engliſh 
nation was preſent, thoſe who were ſpoke the ſen- 
| timents 


net of Powe - 
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timents of great numbers, and thoſe the moſt ref. 
pectable in the country. The good will of ſuch men 


as Dr. Price (in whatever part of the globe, or for 
whatever purpoſe aſſembled) even the National 
Aſſembly of France might conceive to be no in- 
conſiderable ſanction to their proceedings. 
Where is the great impropriety of a nation re- 


ceiving even advice, and much more accepting 


Congratulations from ſingle men of eminent wiſdom 


and of virtue? And in this light thouſands regard 


Dr. Price, and notwithſtanding the odium which 


you; in vain, endeavour to throw upon him, and 
which only recoils upon yourſelf, his name will 


be known, and reſpected, as long as reſpect for 


religion, for virtue, and TE: the juſt rights of 


mankind, ſhall exiſt. | 
The diſcourſe which gives 1 ſo much offence, 


was indeed delivered from a pulpit, and is common. 
ly called a ſermon; but this is all the impropriety 


that belongs to it, and therefore affects the title on- 


ly. It was delivered to a number of political 


friends, on a week day, deſtined to a political pur. 


Poſe, and might perhaps as well have been deli- 
vered in the room in which the company dined. 
No preacher, I will venture to ſay, more ſcrupu- 


louſly adapts his uſual diſcourſes to the real occa- 
ſions of a chriſtian audience, than Dr. Price does; 
and had you, Sir, been one of his ſtated hearers 
(though you may ſhudder at the idea of going 
into a Conventicle) you would, I doubt not, have 


been both a wiſer and a better man'than you now 


are, wiſe and good as you, nevertheleſs, may 


be; for I do not judge of your uſual temper and 
diſpoſition from the ſtrain of this moſt i intemperate 


publication. I know you, and I know it to be 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, the pulpit has not been thought pro- 
faned by all ſubjects of a political, if of a generally _ 
uſeful, nature. If ſo, certainly the conduct of the 
clergy muſt be ſeverely cenfured for the uſual 
ſtrain of their preaching on the zoth of January. 
If they preach in defence of arbitrary power, which 
they generally have done on that day, why may not 
we preach in defence of the great principle of equal 
liberty, and the moſt important right of re/e/tance to 
ſuch governments as they recommend? | 
Lou ſeem to take particular pleaſure in compar- 
ing Dr. Price to Hugh Peters, who expreſſed himſelf 
in the ſame language with reſpe& to the death of 
king Charles, that Dr. Price has made uſe of with 
reſpect to the glorious proſpect of things that has 
opened upon us by the late Revolution in France. 
No doubt, a very handſome face may have ſome 
features reſembling thoſe in a very ugly one, and 
therefore Dr. Price may, without any reflection 
upon him, reſemble Hugh Peters in his abhorrence 
of tyranny, though very different from him in other 
reſpects. Biſhop Burnett calls Peters a ſort of 
% enthuſiaſtic buffoon preacher, and a very vitious 
* man,” and he repreſents him as dying in the 
moſt cowardly manner. But will this character 
apply to Dr. Price, a man whom the Preſident of 
the National Aſſembly of France has ſtyled, and 
juſtly ſtyled, the pole of Liberty, though you 
call him the Doctor of Politics, p. 17, the Political 
Divine, p. 20, and load him with every other 
epithet of contempt that your exuberant imagina- 


* Neale ſays, that after the execution of his companion Mr. 
Cooke, who ſuffered with the greateſt heroiſm, he reſumed his 
courage, and ſaid to the ſheriff, © Sir, you have ſlain one of the 
* ſervants of the Lord, and made me behold it, on purpoſe to 
< terrify and diſcourage me; but God has made it an ordinance 
for my ſtrengthening and encouragement,” 1 „ 
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tion, unreſtrained by any regard to decency, can 


ſupply ; at the ſame time that you acknowledge, 
P. 13, chat he has © the beſt intentions in the 
< world,” though a8 an enemy to civil eſtabliſh- 
ments of religion, you dey him, fm 155, a place 
among hong 1-417 ag ant "Op im wich n 


and deceiuers. 


ww ""*  ».  w-\8 


in an jndecent and an a improper manner ; , in 
my opinion, there was ſufficient cauſe for triumph. 
The thirtieth of January was (to uſe a phraſe of 
Admiral Keppel's): a proud day for England, as 

Pa i France ; and it 
will be remembered as ſuch by the lateſt poſterity 
of freemen. Let all tyrants read the hiſtory of 
both, and tremble. Good princes will read it 
without any unpleaſant emotion. 


N ee Lam, Dran sin, Do. 


'Y ours, &c. 


LETTER 


41 


Of the Interference of the State in Maiters of Religion 


Dear Sin, 46 


FT. was the devout wiſh of Job, who, with ex- 
emplary patience, had borne much calumny, 
as well as ſufferings of other kinds, that his adver- 
- fary had written @ book. The favour which this 
good man could not obtain, the deſpiſed and op- 

prefled Diffenters have at length been indulged 
with from you, at leaſt ſo far as relates to the cauſe 
of this country, which, no doubt, induced you to 
enter ſo warmly as you did into the oppoſition to 
our late claims in the Houſe of Commons. We 


are now happy in having an opportunity of views 


ing, and examining, the true ſprings of your con- 
duct, and are not obliged to collect your argu- 
ments from uncertain report, or the mutilated, 


and, no doubt, very often falſe, accounts in the 


newſpapers. We have now the reaſoning of the 
ſenator from the ſenator himſelf. _ 

I rather wonder, however, at this conduct in 
you, when I find you lamenting, p. 136, that © it 
ce has been our misfortune, and not, as theſe gen- 
ce tlemen think it'“ (meaning, no doubt, myſelf as 
well as others) © the glory of this age, that every 
thing is to be diſcuſſed.” For certainly ſuch a 
publication as this of yours, you could not but 
think, muſt lead to much diſcuſhon, If, therefore, 
you thought this to be a dangerous proceſs, with 

| Ob 5 reſpect 


V+ 444s 
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reſpect the to Church or State, you certainly 
ought not to have entered upon it, by publiſhing 


any thing on the ſubject; unleſs, indeed, you had 


thought (which perhaps may have been the caſe) 
that your publication would effectually deter all 
opponents; your reaſoning being ſo forcible as 
to preclude, and be an effectual bar to, all farther 
diſcuſſion on the ſubject; nor do I much wonder 


at your entertaining this idea, from the exhibiti- 
on you have given us of the ſtate of your own 
mind with reſpect to it. 


« Our church eſtabliſhment,” you ſay, p. 178 


ce is the firſt of our prejudices.” It is,“ you lay 
again, © the firſt, the laſt, and the midfl i in our 
minds,“ that is, it occupies the whole capacity 


of them, ſo that they cannot admit of any thing 


elle, at leaft any thing of an oppoſite nature. Of 
courſe, the maxims on which you proceed muſt 


to you appear incontrovertible. You, therefore, 
very naturally add, © it is not a prejudice deſti- 
< tute of reaſon, but involving in it profound and 


d extenſive wiſdem.” For ſuch is the opinion that 


we all entertain of prejudices deeply rooted in 


our own minds; though it is no uncommon thing 


for what appears to be profound and extenſive wiſ- 


dem to one man, to appear the extreme of folly to 
another; and unfortunately (owing perhaps to the 


difference of our educations, and early habits) 


this is preciſely the difference between you and me. 


What you admire I deſpiſe, and what you think 


highly uſeful, I am perſuaded is very miſchievous. 


However, notwithſtanding the great difference 
in our concluſions, we have, I perceive, ſome great 
and leading common principles; ſo that it may not 
be difficult to diſcover which of us has departed 
the fartheſt from them. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
our eee that with theſe common principles, 

1 your 
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our concluſions: are wholly diſcordant; ni [ flat- 
ter myſelf that, differently as we think on a vari- 
ety of ſubjects, we have more common principles 
than you have given ſufficient attention to, and more 
than you really a& upon. You cannot, for exam- 
ple, have that diſlike to diſcuſſion which you profeſs, 
becauſe, in this and in other publications, as well 
as in your ſpeeches in the Houſe of Commons, you 
have entered largely into many diſcuſſions; and you 
muſt alſo agree with me in thinking, that the more 
important any ſubject is, or the more intereſting it 
is to men, either as individuals, or members of 
ſociety, the greater call there is for an accurate 
diſcuſſion of every thing relating to it; becauſe, in 
things of this nature, miſtakes are the moſt dan- 
gerous, and you are far from ſuppoſing religion to 


de a matter of indifference, either to individuals, 


or to ſociety. And how can we guard againſt, 

or indeed be apprized of, any may without 
due examination, or difcalibn 1 22. 

Iuhhat our readers may ſee at one view what it is 
that you maintain with reſpect to civil eſtabliſh- 

ments of religion, I ſhall, before I-enter upon the 
diſcuſhon of them, give our readers a ſummary 
view of all your poſitions. Confounding, as Sol 
evidently do, the idea of religion itſelf, with that 
of the civil etabliſhment of it, you ſay, © It is the 
4 baſis of civil ſociety, and eſſential to every ſtate,” 
inſomuch that you even queſtion whether it be 
lawful to be without one. So far, you think, is the 
church from having any dependence upon the ſtate, 
that the ſtate has not even “ the property, or do- 

© minion,” of any thing belonging to the church, 
being only the © guardian“ of the revenues of the 
church, and holding them in truſt for its uſe. You, 
therefore, hold that the property of the church, is 
unalienable, and not to be tonched in any emer- 
gency of ſtate whatever. Religion, you maintain, 
derives 
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derives its eſtimation and effect, from the ds 
and magnificence of its eſtabliſhment ; ; that ſuch 
eſtabliſhment is calculated for the multitude, that 
it is peculiarly uſeful both to the poor and the 
rich, and though neceſſary to all ates, is more 
proper for a democratical, than any other form 
of government. 

Now, bir, ſtrange as it may appear to you, my 
ideas, in all theſe reſpeQs, are the very reverſe of 
yours. Religion I conſider as a thing that requires 
no civil eſtabliſhment whatever, and that its bene- 
ficial operation is injured by ſuch eſtabliſhment, 
and the more in proportion to its riches. I am ſa- 
tisfied that ſuch an eſtabliſhment, inſtead of being 


any advantage, is a great incumbrance to a ſtate, 


and in general highly unfavourable to its liberties. 
Civil eſtabliſhments of chriſtianity were altogether 
beef in the early ages, and gained ground by 
ſlow. degrees, as other corruptions and abuſes 
in 15 ſyſtem did. I am clearly of opinion, that 
the ſtate has a right to diſpoſe of all property 
within itſelf; that of the church, as well as of 
every thing elſe of a public nature, and that reli- 
gion has naturally nothing at all to do with any 
particular form of civil government ; being uſeful 
indeed to all perſons, the rich as well as the poor, 
but only as individuals. | 
Let us now trace our very different TOO to their 
proper fource, and compare them with our com- 
mon principles; and I am happy to find that we 
agree with reſpect to the proper uſe and advantage 
of government in general, which is a very material 
circumſtance in our diſcuſſion. Government, 
« you ſay, p. 88, is a contrivance of human wil 
« dom, to provide for human wants, and men 
„have a right that theſe wants be provided for 


by this wildow.”” pol} 
You 


»- 


* 


Fou will not, however, fay that al human wants 
are to be provided for by government; for it is 
manifeſtly only /ome of them that its great power 
can reach, and therefore much muſt be left to the 
individuals themſelves. This you allow, when you 
fay, p. 87, whatever each man can ſeparately 
& do, without treſpaſſing upon others, he has a 
e right to do for himſelf.” Since then I can eat 
and drink whatever ſuits my appetite, without treſ- 
paſſing upon any body, you will allow that the ſtate 
has no buſineſs to preſcribe what I ſhall eat or 
drink, or when, or in what manner, I do it. I 
imagine, alſo, you will allow that my neighbours 
have no right to complain of me, if when I am 
indiſpoſed, I treat myſelf as I think proper, taking 


whatever advice, or whatever medicines, I pleaſe, 


They may do the ſame, and I ſhall not complain 
of them. Pray then, what right, on this plain 
and obvious principle, advanced by yourſelf, has 
any man to complain of me if I worſhip God in 
what manner I pleaſe, or if I do not chuſe to 
worſhip God at all? Does my conduct in this reſ- 
pect injure them? What, then, has the ſtate, or 
my neighbours, to do in this buſinefs, any more 
than with my food or my medicine? 
In this, and many other things, government 
has taken a great deal too much upon it; and has 
by this means brought itfelf into great and need- 
| leſs embarraſſments. In many things befides the 
article of religion, men have buſied themſelves in 
legiſlating too much, and when it would have been 
better if individuals had been left to think and 
act for themſelves. , 
This, you will ſay, amounts to nothing more 
than a plea for foleration in matters of religion, 
which you are ready to allow. As a foundation 
for a civil eftabliſhment of religion, you ſay that 
| „ "6 man 
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* man is by his conſtitution a religious animal; 


for all that follows in defence of eſtabliſhments, is 


immediately connected with this. Now, admitting 
this, which however is not true (becauſe: we may 


eaſily conceive of a Being, poſſeſſed of all the eſſen- 
tial properties of human nature, without any know- 
ledge of religion at all) government can have no 


more right to interfere with reſpect to this conſti- 
tional property of man, than any other conſtitu- 
tional, or eſſential property; and with reſpect to 
many of theſe, you muſt allow that men ſhould be 
leſt to themſelves. For example, man is conſtituti- 


onally and neceſſarily an eating and aſleeping animal; 


but does it therefore follow that civil government 


has any thing to do with his eating or ſleeping ? 


And it not, neither has it any right to preſcribe to 
him in matters of religion, merely becauſe he is by 


conſtitution a religious animal. Man 1s a thinking 


and reaſoning animal; but muſt all his thinking 
and reafoning be ſubject to the controul of the 
ſtate? Man has alſo been defined to be animal ri- 


fibile, but we muſt therefore never laugh but when 


our grave and wiſe governors ſhall give us leave ? 
We often indulge ourſelves even in laughing a at 


them. 


As you do not deal much i in x definitions, or axioms, 
I am obliged to collect your idea of the principle 
on which church eſtabliſhments are founded, from 
caſual expreſſions. and the general ſcope of your 


| declamation. Syſtematical divines, in this country, 


have, in different circumſtances of their affaire, 


advanced two very different principles, as the baſis 


of civil eſtabliſhments of religion. At firſt it was 
univerſally aſſerted that chriſtianity, and ſome par- 
ticular form of it, ought to be eſtabliſhed, main- 
tained, and protected, by the civil power, becauſe 
it Was true; 3. that it became the civil magiſtrate, 5 

| | the 
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the vicegerent of Cad, to ſtand up for the honour 
of God, and of his truth; fo. that it was of no 
conſequence at all what was the religion of his ſub- 
jects. It was his duty to inforce truth, and to 
bring them as ſoon as he could to the profeſſion 

and due maintenance of it. | 

But when it was urged that civil magie | 
were not always the belt judges of religious truth, 
that they had often little leiſure for the ſtudy of re- 
ligion, and were apt to be impoſed upon by prieſts, 


and others whoſe intereſt it was to miſlead them ; - 
beſides that, upon this plan, the religion of every 


country, would be liable to be changed with every 
change of governors, as was the caſe in our own 
country, in ſeveral ſucceſſive reigns after that of 
Henry VIII. or rather Henry VII. this old ground 
was ſhifted ; and of late has been maintained by 
our high church divines, and by yourſelf, who muſt: 
be claſſed with them, that the civil magiſtrate has 
nothing to do with the truth of religion, being 
obliged to provide for that which is profeſſed by. 
the majority of the ſubjects, though he himſelf 
ſhould be of a different perſuaſion. Thus they 


ſay the king of Great Britain, muſt maintain epi- 


copacy in England, and preſbyterianiſm in Scot- 
land, whether he be a preſbyterian as king Wil: 
liam, a Lutheran as George I. or a true church - 
man as his preſent Majeſty. 

You, Sir, appear to defend church eſtabliſhments 
on the latter of theſe principles. The chriſtian 
ce ſtateſman,” you ſay, p. 151, muſt firſt provide 
for the multitude, becauſe it is the multitude, 
e and 1s therefore, as ſuch, the firſt object in the 
& eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and in all inſtitutions.?? 
But how does this apply to the caſe of your coun- 

try of Ireland? For the very ſame reaſon that epiſ- 
IRE vogue to be eee in England, and 


e 
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pireſbyterianiſm in Scotland, the Roman catholic 
ought to be the eſtabliſhed religion of Ireland, be- 
cauſe, as I apprehend, it is unqueſtionably the re- 
ligion of a very great majority of the inhabitants. 
As to the great maſs of the oppreſſed Iriſh, if they 
be aſked whether it be heir religion, that which 
they really approve, that they are obliged to main- 
tain, they will ſay it is a foreign one, one that they 
diſbelieve and deteſt, and yet are compelled to ſup- 
port, whilſt from genuine zeal they think it their 
duty to maintain their own. It is not ſuppoſed that 
more than one in ten of the inhabitants of Ireland 
are of the church of England, and yet the iron 
hand of power compels them to maintain it. Is 
this, think you, the way to recommend your reli- 
gion? Judge by the effect. What converts have 
been made to it in the laſt two centuries? The 
| zealous members of the church, in the reign of 
the two Charles's of bleſſed memory, impoſed epiſ- 
copacy alſo upon Scotland, when not more than 
one in a hundred of the Scots would attend the 
ſervice; but the 3 ſpirit of the nation at 
length threw. off the oppreſſive yoke. The Iriſh 
alſo have the will, but, alas, not the power. 
If you will have an eſtabliſhment, and act upon 
the principles that you profeſs, viz. to provide for 
the multitude, or the great maſs of the people, do 
ou, of your own accord change the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of Ireland, to one mote conſonant to the ge- 
nius and wiſhes of the nation; and let it not be ſaid 
that the church of England would have the impu- 
dence, if it had the power, to collect its tithes from 
every country in chriſtendom, though every pariſh 
ſhould be a-/mecure, and all their biſhops be deno- 
minated in partibus. Let there be an appearance 
at leaſt, which now there is not, of ſome regard to 
religion in the caſe, and not to mere revenue. Of- 
| 9 8 ten 
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ten as I have prged'this ſubje&, and many'as have 
been thoſe who! haye animadverted upon my writ. 
ings, hardly any have touched upon this. They | 
feel it to be tender ground. They can, however, 
keep an obſtinate filence, they can ſhut their ears, 
and turn their eyes to other objedts, when 1 It en | 
to their purpoſe to, attend to this. | 
 Agdmitting that religion mult be. efabliſhed, or | 
ſupported by civil power, in order to its efficiency; - 


will any ſpecies of religion anſwer the purpoſe ; the 


heathen, or the Mahometan, as well as thechriſtian: 
and one ſpecies of [chriſtianity as well as another? 
Muſt we have no diſcuffon- concerning the nature, 
and influence, of the different kinds of religion, in 
order that, if we happen to have got a worſe, we 
may relieve ourſelves by ſubſtituting a better i in its 

place? Muſt every thing once eſtabliſhed be, fot 
that reaſon only, ever maintained? This is ſaid; 
indeed, to be your maxim openly avowed in the 
Houſe of Commons, and, it is perfect agreeable 
to every thing advanced in this publication. For 
you condemn the French National Aſſembliy, „ 
innovating in 7heir religion, which is Catholic; as 
much as you could do the Engliſh Paxli 


 innovating in cure, which is Proteſtant. You 


condemn them for lowering the ſtate of archbi- 

ſhops, biſhops, and abbots, lo they have im- 
proved that of the lower orders of the clergy; 
and therefore you would, no doubt, be equally | 
offended at any diminution of the power of car- 

_ . dinals, or of the pope. We may therefore pre- 
ſume, that had you lived in Turkey, you would 
have been a mahometan, and in Tartary, a de- 
vout worſhipper of the grand lama. + 
It is amuſing to ſee with what confidence, aud 
a with what various expreſſion, you deliver your ſen- 
a timents on the ſubject of theſe civil eſtabliſhments 
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6 lig gion, without diſtinguiſhing one from an- 
other. Si This principle,” you ſay, p. 147, runs 
* through the whole ſyſtem of their (the Britiſh) 
0 policy: . They do not conſider their chureh 

{eſtabliſhment as convenient, but as effential to 


be their ſtate, not as 4 thing heterogeneous and ſe- 8 


ce parable, ſomething added for accommodation, 
what they may either keep up or lay aſide," ac- 


- * cording to their temporary ideas of convenience: 


4 « They conſider it as the foundation of their 
Whole conſtitution, with which, and with every 
te, part of which, it holds an indiffoluble union. 
£ Church and Rate. are ideas inſeparable in their 
& minds,- and ſcarcely i is the one ever mentioned, 
without mentioning the other. It is on ſuch | 
principles, you fay, that the majority of the 
75 people of England, far from thinking a religi- 
cus nationateſtabliſhment unlawful, hardly think 
5s ithwfol to be without one. In France you are 
\  F#*wholly miſtaken if you do not believe us above 
es all other things attached to it, and above all 
1 other nations. . 

Now you cannot be 85 kerle A in the hiſtory”. 
of England, as not to know that the church and 
Hate were as much connected before the Reforma- 
tion as they have been ſince, and while the eſta- 
| bliſbment was preſpyterian, as well as now that it 
is epiſcopalian. Vou muſt know alſo that the 
inhabitants of this country, were at one time as 

zealous papiſts as they are proteſtants, and yet 

they were brought to make a change in their eſ- 
tabliſhed religion, and that this was done with- + 
out making any material change in the ſyſtem of 
civil overnment. You muſt know that the preſ- 
bpfterians in Scotland, and the epiſcopalians in 

e _— at this TR” cos the fame king 
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and the ſame ITO But how do theſe facts 
agree with your favourite idea of the inſeparable | 
union of church and ſtate? What, then, is the 
foundation of the dread you have entertained of 

any future change in the religion of our country, 

when no harm, but, as all proteſtants think, 
much advantage, has ow” hen I pat 5 
changes in it? Lee | 


[| 


# em, Dzar sm, 
Yours, Ke. 
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HAT you make no difference between chriſ- 
tianity and the civil eſtabliſhment of it, is 
evident from many parts of your performance, and 
that you conſider the reſpect which it commands, 


* - as intirely derived from the circumſtances of its 


eſtabliſhment, is equally evident. After repre- 


ſenting the importance of chriſtianity, as oppoſed 


to infidelity, you ſay, in a peculiar ſtrain of elo- 
quence, p. 135, © If in the moment of riot, 


and in a drunken delirium, from the hot 


« ſpirit drawn out of the alembic of hell, 
« which in France is now ſo furiouſly boil- 
„ing, we ſhould uncover our nakedneſs, by 


„ throwing off that chriſtian religion, which has : 


* hitherto been our boaſt and comfort, and one 
& great ſource of civilization among us, and 


« among many other nations, we are apprehen- 


& five (being well aware that the mind will not 
e“ endure a void) that fome uncouth, pernicious, 
„ and degrading ſuperſtition might take place of 
« it, For that reaſon, before we take from our 
ec eſtabliſhment the natural human means of eftima- 
* tion, and give it up to contempt, as you have 
& done (and in doing it have incurred the penal- 
« ties you well deſerve to ſuffer) we defire that 


de Tome other may be preſented to us in the place 
* of it. We ſhall then form our Judgment. On 


12 theſe 
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1 theſe ideas, inſtead of quarrelling with eſtabliſh- 
„ ments, as ſome do who have made a philoſa- 


e phy, and a religion, of their hoſtility to ſuch 


„ inſtitutions, we cleave cloſely to them. We 
e are reſolved to keep an eſtabliſhed church, an 
cc eſtabliſhed monarchy, an eſtabliſhed ariſtocracy, 
ce. and an eſtabliſhed democracy, each 1 in the de- 


5 6 gree it exiſts, and in no greater.“ 


It is evident from this paſſage (the wholy of 
which is ſo ſublimely rhet rical, that I could 1 
help tranſcribing it, though not abſolutely neceſ/ 

ſary to my purpoſe) that you conſider the chriſtian 

religion as having no re/pedability, or effect with- 

out being e/tabli/hed, and that the natural human 
means of the eſtimation in which it is held, is the 
ſplendour and riches of . ſuch an eſtabliſhment; 
20 this will be ſtill more evident from ſome paſ- 
ſages that I ſhall have occaſion to quote hereafter. 
Let us now conſider how this idea accords with 
the principles of chriſtianity, and the authentic 
record of it, which you will allow to be contained 
in the books of the New Teſtament, and alſo with 
its well known ſubſequent þz/ory. | 

Did our Saviour give his: apoſtles any ian 
ons about connecting his religion with civil power, 
as if it would ever ſtand in need of ſuch aid; or 
did the apoſtles, more fully inſtructed after his 
death and aſcenſion, give any intimation of this 
kind? On the contrary, our Saviour declared that 
His kingdom was not of this world, which mult mean 
that it did not reſemble other kingdoms, in bei 
ſupported by public taxes, and having its laws 
guarded by civil penalties. The apoſtles, and all 
chriſtian miniſters, for many centuries, lived on 
the voluntary contributions of their reſpeQtive 
churches, and they had no means of enforcing . 
wer 3 beſides excluſion from their ſocieties; 
515 and 
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and can you ſay that chriſtianity wanted Lany proper 
© eftimation, or reſpectability, in that period? Did it 
not abundantly recommend itſelf to every attentive 
candid obſerver, and to every impartial i inquirer ; 
and did it not by this means continually gain 
ground, notwithſtanding it was oppoſed both by _ 
all the temporal powers of the'world, and by what- 
ever was moſt ſplendid and faſcinating i in the eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtems of heatheniſm? It was the virtue, 
it was the well known piety and extenſive benevo- - 
| lence, of the primitive © chriſtians, and not wealth 
or power, that procured reſpect to themſelves, 
and to their cauſe. Read only the letters of the 
Emperor Julian, and you cannot but be ſenſible 

| of this. To this, and: to this alone, he aſcribed 

dle reſpect that was then paid to chriſtianity, and . 
the progreſs it had made in the world. 

If you ſuppoſe, as you really ſeem to do, that 
3 is now deſtitute of theſe proper mean. 
EA e/timation, you know little of its nature or power. 

he truths and the promiſes of the goſpel are the 
ſame now that they ever were, nor is its evidence 
at all diminiſhed ; and human nature, on which it 
operates, you will not doubt, is alſo the ſame. | 
And if you could look at any thing out of an eſta- 
bliſhment, you might ſee that chriſtianity even 
now produces as diſintereſted and heroic virtue as 
ever it did. It forms men alike for the moſt active 
uſefulneſs, or the moſt patient ſuffering. But 
amuſing yourſelf with the hadow you wholly ne- 
glect the ſubllance. Looking at religion,” you ſee 
nothing but the civil eſtabliſhments of it. Thus 
have I ſometimes ſeen an aged oat ſo completely 
covered with a luxuriant ivy, that it required fome 
attention to diſcern any thing elle. 

That wealth and ſplendour have not the charms 


 !thar you aſcribe t to om * the bulk of Kind, | 
1224 | ind. 
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kind, is evident even from the hiſtory of Mons 
cChiſin, one of the corruptions of chile, E 
firſt monks were not attracted by magnificent ma 
naſteries, and highly ornamented churches, bt 
were moſt numerous, when they had nothing but 
the deſerts to retire to. Then alſo were: they, we 
moſt reſpected; and they did not fink into cons 
tempt till they had acquired what you call the natura! 
human means of eſtimation. I he ſame has been the 
caſe with the ſecular clergy, in all countries, 
7 They were infinitely more reſpected, even by the 
rich and great, while they were poor, than they 
have ever been ſince they have got their preſent 
ſplendid eſtabliſhments ; nor is it difncult to e 
the cauſe of this, and how it operates. Kale, 
afſluence, and power, attract perſons who; have 
no ſenſe or knowledge of religion; and when 
mere men of the world get eccleſiaſtical prefer ment, 
they will, of courſe, diſgrace their profeſſion by 
their vices, ' It was the unbounded luxury, profli⸗ 
gacy, and arrogance, of the court of Rome, poſe; 
ſeſſed as you think of every natural human means 
of eſtimation, that was one of the ee caules 
of the Reformation. EB. i 
According to your maxims, a . eſtablich⸗ 
| ment ſhould make its clergy more reſpected than a 
poor one. But does this appear to be the caſes 
on the compariſon of the ſtate of the clergy in- 
| Scotland, and thoſe in this country? ? Dr. Adam 


1 opinion; ; and che moſt fanerfichal obſer ter 
muſt be ſenſible that he is in the right. Nay, To” 
unfortunate is the ſituation. of the clergy in this 
country (for it cannot be any thing, but their . 
ation, men being the ſame in all countries) that, 
by the confeſſion of many perſons in the ellabliſn- 
ment es there are no clergy. in chriſtendom 
7750 | | more 


more negligent of their proper duty, leſs ſtriQ in 
their morals, and conſequently more deſpiſed, than 

they are. Biſhop Burnet, who hed been much 
broad; and who was an attentive obſerver, was 


decidedly of this opinion; and the character of 
r far ah, improved 


._- fince his time 


The manner in which your imagination is ſtruck 


with a ſplendid church eſtabliſhment, makes you 
even exceed yourſelf in elaguence; and, as always 


admire you in this field, though not in that of 
ſober #ea/oning, I cannot forbear quoting a pretty 
Jong paragraph to this purpoſe, as it is particular- 
hy excellent in its kind. He,” you ſay, p. 
146, who gave our nature to be perfected by 
our virtue, willed alſo the neceſſary means of 


s its perfection. He willed therefore the ſtate. 


He willed its connection with the ſource and 
original archetype of all perfection“ (meaning, 
no dbubt, the church, equally the archetype of all 
perfection in Indoſtan, in Turkey, in Italy, in 
Englend, and even in Scotland) They who are 
<> convinced of this his will, which is the law of 
* laws, and the ſovereign of ſovereigns, cannot 
<think it reprebenſible that this our corporate 
e fealty and homage, that this our recognition of 


: - 5 Hgniory paramount, 1 had almoſt ſaid this 
cohlation of the ſtate itfelf, as a worthy offering 


don the high altar of univerſal praiſe, ſhould be 
«© performed, as all public ſolemn acts are per- 


„ Formed, in buildings, in muſic, in decoration, 


*©in ſpeech, in the dignity of perſons, according 
to the cuſtoms of mankind, taught by their na- 
<:ture; that is, with modeſt ſplendour, with un- 
te, aflyming Rate, with mild majeſty, and ſober 
*< pomp. For thoſe purpoſes they think ſome part 


of the wealth of the country is as uſefully em. 
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plone a8 it enn be i in fomenting the luxury of 
individuals. It is the public conſolation.” It 
< nouriſfies the public hope. The pooreſt man 
finds his own importance and dignity in it, 
whilſt the wealth and pride of individuals at 
every moment makes the man of humble rank 


and fortune ſenſible of his inferiority, and- de. 


grades and vilifies his condition. Tt is for the 


man in humble life, and to raiſe his nature, 
and to put him in mind of a ſtate in which 
the privileges of opulence will ceaſe, when he 
will be equal by nature, and may be more 


than equal by ee that this portion of the 


general wealth of bis country is e and 
ſancti fed“. 

Big with theſe igen, you ſay, p. 153, © as the 
maſs of any deſcription of men are but men, 
and their poverty“ (namely that of the cler oy) 


cannot be voluntary, that diſreſpect which at- 


tends upon all lay-poverty will not depart from 


ce the ecclefiaſtical: Our conſtitution has therefore 
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taken care, that thoſe who are to inſtruct pre- 
ſumptuous ignorance, thofe who are to be cen- 


fors over inſolent vice, ſhould neither incur 


their contempt, nor live upon their alms; nor 
will it tempt the rich to a neglect of the true 


medieine of their minds. For theſe reaſons, 
while we provide firſt for the poor, with à pa- 


rental ſolicitude, we have not relegated religion 
like ſomething we were aſhamed to ſhew, to 
obſcure municipalities, or ruſtic villages. Noz 


we will have her to exalt her mitred front in 


courts and parliaments. We will have her mixed 
thtoughout the whole maſs of life, and blended 
with all the clafſes of ſociety. The people ok 


England will ſnew to the haughty potentates of 
” hs world, and to their * fophiſters, that 


| a free, 
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4. a free, a generous, and informed | a ho- 
_ & nours the high magiſtrates of its church, that 
e it will not ſuffer the inſolence of wealth and 
_ © titles, or any other ſpecies of proud pretenſion, 
to look down with ſcorn upon what they look up 
„ to with reverence, nor preſume to trample on 
that acquired perſonal. nobility. which they in 
tend always to be, and which often is, the it . 
„ not the reward (for what can be the reward) 
„ of learning, piety, and virtue. They can ſee 
& vithout pain or grudging an archbiſhop. pre- 
e cede a duke. They can ſee a biſhop of Durham, 
„ or a biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of ten 
< thouſand pounds a year, &c. &c. &c, _ 
of Pray, Sir, on what part of the New Teſtament 
is this a comment? Alas, it is the wiſdom of the 
} eovorld, which 1 fooliſhneſs with God,. and even with 
ſerious and ſenſible men? The wealth of the clergy; 
k of which you are ſo proud, and the temporal power 
0 with which you have inveſted them, is the natural 
ſource of their corruption, and what muſt ever ſink 
them, and religion, into contempt. Has the ſplen- 
dour of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment i in France, 
which is much ſuperior to, any thing of the kind 
in this country, prevented the ſpread of the Re- 
formation on the one hand, or of infidelity on the 
other? By your own account, France is almoſt a 
nation of infidels, at leaſt their National Aſſembly, 
in your idea, conſiſts chiefly of them. Have the 
remains of this ſplendour, reſpectable ſtill in your 
eyes, prevented the rejection of chriſtianity alto- 
ether here? If you know the world, and even 
What paſſes at home, you muſt know the contrary. 
Infidelity has made conſiderable progreſs in this 
country, and eſpecially in the upper claſſes of life, 
rſons to whom you imagine the wealth of the 


dlergy.w would. naturally recommend their. religion. 
| But 
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But theſe men do not frequent your churches, Fn 
they regard your eſtabliſhment no farther than they 
can avail: themſelves of its emoluments, as it is a 
means of providing for their younger ſons and bro- 
thers. If the Houſes of Lords and Commons were 
fairly polled, after voting according. to their rea/ 
opinion, whether, think you, would the majority be 
in favour of chriſtianity, or againſt it? Many, and 
| thoſe not inattentive obſervers, think the latter. 
If riches and power have the charmis which you 
| aſcribe to them in the buſineſs of religion, how 
came the reformation to take place? The power and 
ſplendour of the church of Rome was at its height 
in the time of Luther and his followers ; yet, 
without any aid of this kind to oppoſe to it, in 
Germany, in this country, or in Scotland, it gave 
way to the efforts of men who had no advantage 
but what they derived from reaſon: and piety. 
= Surely, Sir, the bulk of mankind do not ſee with | 
your eyes. If they did, how can you account for 
the great number of Difſenters in this' country, 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, who had the 
Tame ideas that you have on theſe ſubjects, down 
to the preſent time; and what can be the cauſe of 
the amazing increaſe of methodiſm ? Neither their 
miniſters nor ours are rich. We have not the ſtyle 
of my lord, nor have we ſeats in parliament. . But, 
deſtitute as we are of all theſe advantages, I will 
venture to ſay, that our miniſters, as a body, are 
much more reſpected by their congregations than 
yours, poſſeſſed, in your idea, of all the natural 
| human means of eſtimation. - 
- Judging of us by yourſelves, you naturally ſup- 
pole, that it is only through envy and malignity, that 
we declaim againſt the wealth and the power of the 
clergy. _ © In England, you ſay, p. 155, moſt 
bers of u us conceive that it is envy and malignity to- 
1 wards 
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« wards:thoſe who are often the beginners' of their 
% own fortune, and not a love of the ſelf-denial 


„ and mortification of the ancient church, that 


“ makes ſome look aſkance at the diſtinctions, 
and honours, and revenues, which, taken from 
* no perſon, are ſet apart for virtue. The ears 
“of the poo: of England are diſtinguiſhing. 
* They hear theſe men ſpeak broad. Their tongue 
© betrays then. Their language is in the patois 
ce of fraud, wi» the cant and gibberiſh of hypocriſy. 
&. The people of England muſt think ſo when theſe 


c praters affect to carry back the clergy to that 


c primitive evangelic poverty, which, in the 
. ſpirit, ought always to exiſt in hm (and in us 


* too, however, we may like it) but the thing 
< muſt be varied, when the relation of that body 


„ to the ſtate is altered, when manners, when 


& modes of life, when infiead the whole order of 


human affairs, has undergone a total revoluti- 
*© on. We ſhall believe. theſe reformers to be 
„ then honeſt enthuſiaſts, not, as now we think 


c them, cheats and deceivers, when we Tee them 
& throwing their own goods into common, and . 


„ ſubmitting their own perſons to the auſtere diſ- 


« cipline of the early church.“ 
This, Sir, is a paragraph of which it is to be 
he you will ſome time hence be aſhamed. You 


do not give us the alternative of being either naves 


or foals. You will not allow us any place in this 
more reſpectable, or rather leſs contemptible, claſs 


of men. None of us who difapprove of eſtabliſh- 


ments, Dr. Price, or myſelf, can have the honour 


of being ranked with Hongſt enthufra/ts, We are 


all abſolutely, and without a ſingle exception, 
cheats and deceivers, who are ſaying one thing, 


and, at the ſame time, meaning another. But 
we are 1 in an appeal * your judgment, 


as 
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bee from ours; though, judging from my- 
we are by no means diſpoſed to cenſure you 
with ſo much ſeverity as you: do us. I do not ſay / 
that we are ſo 'mortified to the world, as that the 
good things with which jou tempt us, have no 
charms for us. We are men, and have the feel- 
ings of men, as well as yourſelves. But if they 
55 ſirack our imagination as forcibly as they do yours, 
and if we were the #naves. and bypocrites that you 
| ſuppoſe us to be, why do we not make greater 
efforts to obtain them? The market. is open, but 
we do not chuſe to give the price. If theſe things 
be acceſſible to — they are no doubt to others, 
in proportion to their ability or intereſt, or what- 
ever it be that aſſiſts their preferment. | 
As to ſubſcription to your articles, &c. ifI be 
ſuch a perſon as you have deſcribed, why might 
not I declare my unfeigned aſſent and conſent to them, 
as well as others? Beſides, if the advantages of an 
eſtabliſhment were the things that we. are aiming 
at, why are we labouring at the ſubverſion of all 
eſtabliſhments, expoſing their inutility, and even 
their miſchievous nature and tendency? If the 
tree be cut down, how are we to live upon the fruit 
of it? And there are now, I believe, very. few 
Diſſenters, who, if the preſent eſtabliſhment was 
overturned, would wiſh to ſubſtitute any other in 
its place. | 
Four idea of the ſtate of things i in the primitive | 
church, is altogether founded on miſtake. It was 
not, from the firſt, materially different from what 
it is, or at leaſt ought to be, at this day, and 
therefore did not reqnire any great difference i in 
the condition of its ordinary miniſters-. There 
never was any obligation on chriſtians to throw | 
their goods into common. Whatever was done of 
| this kind, appears from the hiſtory of Ananias 
; EY ZN ane 1 * 
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and Sapphira, ' to have been perfectly voluntary, 5 


and could not have been univerſal; and we read 


of no ſuch thing in any of the Gentile churches. 
Theſe, from the firſt, conſiſted of rich and poor, 
and the rich among them made contributions to 
relieve the poor chriſtians at Jeruſalem, which 
could not have been wanted, if all the rich, even 
there, had given their all. As to the di iſcipline of 
the primitive church, it was ſuch as I ſhould have 
no objection to, but have ſtrongly recommended 
in my E/ay on Church Diſcipline ; nor was it more 


ſtrict than is actually exerciſed in ſeveral chriſtian 


churches, though not in that of England, at this 


day. But of theſe things you, Sir, ſeem to ſpeak 
altogether at random, without any particular 
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1. am, Dran sin, 
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Dear. sia, 


r a civil eſtabliſhment 5 ſo eſſential a as you. res > 

. preſent it, to the eſtimation and effect of chriſ-— 
4 you muſt, no doubt, imagine that it ne. 
ver exiſted without one, that it has groton auth its. 
growth, and ſtrengthened with its trengtb. Hence 
your apprehenfion that, if any thing affect the 
one, it muſt in proportion affect the other, and 
that they muſt both ſtand or fall together. Now, 
being yourſelf nothing more than a Lay divine (as 
you contemptuouſly characteriſe a perſon of emi- 
nence, who has preſumed to hint at ſome improve- 
ments in your favourite ſyſtem, not calculated: to 
overturn, but to ſtrengthen it) I, whom, together 
with Dr. Price, you will claſs, p. 13, among Poli- 


tical theologians, and theological politicians, ſhall give 54 


you a little information on the ſubject. Your ta- 
lents, no doubt, are great; but what are talents, 
or powers of reaſoning, and combining particular 
facts into ſyſtems, if a man have no facts to com- 
bine, no proper knowledge of his ſubject? In this 
caſe his greater ingenuity will oy ſerve to miſ- 
lead him, and fix him in error. And it is v 
evident that, whatever has been the compaſs * 
your ſtudies, eccle/raftical hiſtury has not been with- - 
in * range 1 and N notorious facts, * | 
ye 
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lye upon the very face and ſurface of it, unſortu- 
nately overturn your whole ſyſtem. _ 

You have not been pleaſed to give us the defini- | 
tion of an eftab iſhed church, though vou enlarge o 
much in your encomiums upon it; but in this 
we cannot much diſagree. In its full extent, it is 
a church defended, and even regulated, by the 
ſtate, which either wholly prpſeribes, tolerates, or 
barely connives at, other religions. Now, what 
was the ſituation of the chriſtian church with re- 
ſpect to the State in the primitive times? You muſt 
know that, ſo far from being | ſupported by the 

Civil powers (which were then either "Jewiſh or 
3 it was frowned upon by them, and vio- 
lently perſecuted, itſelf being at that time nothing 
more than a ſect, or a here/y, ſometimes connived 
at, but neyer openly tolerated; and yet in theſe 
. circumſtances it exiſted, andflouriſhed, gradually 
gaining ground by its own evidence, till it tri⸗ 
umphecd over all oppoſition, and the Roman em- 0 
ee became chriſtia. 
What was it theſe chriſtian emperors then did 
bor their religion? They did little or nothing to- 
wards its /upport, becauſe they found it ſufficiently 
ſupported by the voluntary contributions and bene- 
factions of its friends. They did, however, what 
they ought nat to have done; — Sat: influenced the de- 
ciſions of councils, and enforced them by tempo- 
ral pains and penalties. The State alſo protected 
property given or nd to the church, as 
well as that which was appropriated to other uſes; 
but there was nothing lite a levied for the ſup- 
Port of religion for many ms nor is there any 
uch ching at this day in a very great part of the 
chriſtian world. Tithes are comparatively but a 


modern invention, the payment of them being firſt 
voluntary, 


© 
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voluntary, and -afterwards 3 z ati the 
compulſory payment of tithes did not take place 
in the whole of this country till the time of King 
John, of glorious and immortal memory, on that ac- 
count. There are now no tithes paid in the ecele- 
Gaſtical ſtates of Italy, or in Sicily, and though, 
as J have been lately informed, there are what are: 
called tithes in ſome parts of Lombardy, they do 
not in general exceed one thirtieth Part of the 
produce, and are never one tent. 

Another important article in our ecclefiaſtical- 
eſtabliſhment, is the right of our kings to the no- 
mination of biſtiops®. But it is well known, that 
the right of chuſing the biſhops was originally, 
and for many centuries, in their reſpective chur- 
ches, the metropolitans ſhewing their approbation 
by joining in their ordination; and that even the 
emperors themſelves, after they became chriſtians, 
never aſſumed any ſuch authority. It was firſt 
uſurped by the popes, in the plenitude of their 
power, and by the feudal princes of Europe, in 
conſequence of their inveſting biſhops with their 
temporalities, and making them lords of territory. 
The National Aſſembly of France have, to their 
immortal honour (though they ſhould be diſſolved 
to-morrow, and never meet again) reſtored to all 
the chriſtian churches in that country, their ori- 
ginal right of appointing their own paſtors, both 
the ordinary clergy and the biſſiops. | 

As to the claim of our princes to be the Badr 
of Fe church (RS is an uſurpation from an ufur⸗ 1 


This i is done in England by the Ki ing a Conge 4. Elre 
to the chapters of each cathedral, impowering them to chuſe ſuch. 
perſons only as are named to them ; but in Treland it is done 


without this form. N 
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per, the pope) and that of our parliament; to 


enact what ſhall be deemed articles of faith, and 
to give a. form and conſtitution to the whole 
church, it is a thing not ſo much as pretended to 


by any other temporal power in the world, and a 


greater abſurdity and abuſe than any thing ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing in the ſyſtem of popery, where at leaſt the 
judges in ecclefiaſtical affairs are eccleſiaſtical | 


perſons. | 
The whole ſyſtem of the civil eſtabliſhment of 


religion had its origin at a time when neither reli- 


gion nor civil government was much underſtood. 
t was the conſequence of the feudal ſtates of 


Europe becoming chriſtian in an age where we find 


little of Chriſtianity, befides the name; its genuine 
doctrines and its ſpirit having equally diſappeared. 
Every article, therefore, within the compaſs of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 1s evidently 
an innovation; and as ſyſtems are reformed by re- 
verting to their firſt principles, chriſtianity can ne- 


ver be reſtored to its priſtine ſtate, and recover its 


real dignity and efficiency, till it be diſengaged 
from all connexion with civil power. This eſta- 


bliſhment, therefore, may be compared to a fungus, 


or a ' parafttical plant, which is ſo far from being 
coeval with the tree on which it has faſtened itſelf, 
that it ſeized upon it. in its weak and languid ſtate, 


and if it be not cut off in time, will exhauſt all i its 


Ann, and deſtroy it. | E 
Writing to an orator, I tere think of meta- 
phors and compariſons, and therefore I will give 
you two or three more. So far is a civil eſtabliſh- 
ment from being friendly ro chriſtianity, that -it 
may be compared to the animal, called the Sloth, 
which, when it gets upon any tree, will not have 
It till it has devoured even a che leaves and the _ 
I 0 


un e n 6? 


ſo that it preſently periſhes. Rather, it is the ani- 
mal called a glutton, which falling from a tree (in 
which it generally conceals itſelf) upon ſome noble 
animal, immediately begins to tear it, and ſuck 
its blood; and if it be not ſoon ſhaken off (which 
ſometimes every effort fails to effect) it infallibly 
( ” > FE 
Now, when I ſee this fungus of an eſtabliſli- 
ment upon the noble plant of chriſtianity, drain- 
ing its beſt juices ; when I ſee this Sloth upon its 
ſtately branches, gnawing it, and ſtripping it 
bare; or, to change my compariſon, when I ſee 
the Glutton upon the ſhoulders of this noble ani- 
mal, the blood flowing down, and its very vitals 
in danger ; if I wiſh to preſerve the tree} or the 
animal, muſt I not, without delay, extirpate the 
fungus, deſtroy the Sloth, and kill the Glutton ? 
Indeed, Sir, ſay, or write, what you pleaſe, ſuch 
vermin deſerve no mercy. You may ſtand by, 
and weep for the fate of your favourite fungus, 
your Sloth, or your Glutton, but I ſhall not 
ſpare them. | | | 
In your idea, a civil eſtabliſhment is the very 
baſis, or foundation of religion. But when any 
ſtructure is to be raiſed, the foundation is the firſt | 
thing that is laid; whereas this was evidently the 
very laſt. Inſtead, therefore, of its being the 
foundation, or even the buttreſs, it may rather be 
faid to reſemble the heavy tone roof, preſſing with 
an enormous weight upon the walls, which on that 
account require many buttreſſes to ſupport it, and 
after all proves to be ſo heavy, and is now be- 
come ſo ruinous, that it will be found abſolutely 
neceſſary to take it all down, if the building is to 
be preſerved. Nay, as in the late taking down 
of the ſtone roof the cathedral, I think, of Here- 
| „ | ford, 
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ford, if the greateſt care be not taken, the at- 
tempt to meddle with this cumbrous roof will be 
hazardous, both to thoſe who remove it, and 
thoſe who ſtand near it. es 


Iam, DEAR SIR, 


Yours, | &c. 
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| EX 1 1 ER VIIL 


of the Of f civil ben 2 of Religion. | 


DAR Six, 


U certainly ige the benefits derived 
from religion itſelf too much, valuable as 
I allow it to be, when you fay, p. 134, We 


know, and what is better, we feel, that religion 


“is the baſis of civil ſociety, and the fource of 


© all good and of all comfort.“ Here, ſurely, is 


more of the rhetorician than of the reaſoner, 
even ſuppoſing you not to mean, what you evi- 
dently do, the civil eſtabliſhment of religion, but 


religion itſelf. Is there no good, or comfort, in 


any thing but religion, or what flows from it? 


Will religion feed or cloath us; or is there no 
comfort in food or cloathing? Is it not poſſible to 


make many wholeſome laws to prevent mien from 


injuring one another, and is it not poſſible to ex; 


_ ecute thoſe laws, ſo as to preferve the peace ſo. 


cle, which I conceive to be the proper end of 


civil government; without calling in the aid of 


religion; or cannot religion operate in aid of good 


laws, without the help- of the magiſtrate ? 
Civil eſtabliſhments of religion, muſt, however, . 
be imagined to be of /ome w/e to ſociety, or it will 


be of little conſequence to defend them at all. If 


the church, or the king, have nothing but divine 
right to ſtand upon, the people, ſeeing their own 


Intereſt to be out of the queition, would not, at 


this day, mew much zeal in their ſupport. They 


mult, 
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muſt, if poſſible, be made to believe, that a yl. 
tem ſupported by their money, and the ſweat of 
their brows, is, in ſome way or other, directly or 
indirectly, for their advantage. Accordingly, you, 
Sir, have found it neceſſary to urge the utility of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, and according to you, this 
utility is threefold. - They are of uſe to the poor, 
and to the rich, and though they ſuit all govern- 


ments, they are more particularly necellary; in . "7 


mocratical ones. 
© The chriſtian ſtateſmen,“ you ſay, p. 181, of 
< this land have been taught, that the circumſtance 
< of the goſpel's being preached to the poor, was 
te one of the great teſts of its true miſſion. They 
'< think, therefore, that thoſe do not believe it 
cc who do not take care it ſhould be preached to 
< the poor.” 
.. Here, Sir, your argument, as far as there is 
any thing of argument in it, is, that ſince the poor 
cannot afford to pay for religious inſtruction, the 
ſtate ſhould provide it for them. A very pious and 
charitable deſign, no doubt; but at whole expence 
is this proviſion made? If it were at the expence 
of the rich only, there would be ſomething of 

charity in it; but is not all property, that of the 
poor as well as that of the rich, taxed alike for 
this purpoſe ? Do not the clergy exact the payment 
of ſmall tithes, and often with the utmoſt rigour, 
from their pooreſt pariſhioners ? ? Do we not ſome- 
times hear of their being actually turned out of 
theit little tenements, by a diſtreſs levied by their 
ſpiritual inſtructors ; and are not the poor Iriſh, 
ſome of the moſt deſtitute and miſerable of man- 
kind, driven into almoſt annual rebellions, by op- 

preſſion from the exaction of tithes ? 

This, I am told, is the true cauſe of the riſe of 


thoſe who are called * 0, among the poor 
5 . catholics 
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1 of Ireland; and nothing bat the terror 
of military execution; can compel them to pay for 
that inſtruction which you would give us to under- 
ſtand is ſo charitably afforded them. Thus, to be 
compelled to pay for the inſtruction which they 
deteſt; and receive no advantage from, and to be 
at the ſame time under another kind of neceſſity 
of paying for the inſtruction which they really 
value, is, indeed, a hard caſe. But this, accord- 
ing to you, is preaching the goſpel to the poor, 

The goſpel was, in its proper ſenſe, preached to 
the poor by our Saviour, the apoſtles, and other 
primitive chriſtians, who were themſelves poor. 
In thoſe times, all the contributions for the main 
tenance of pùblic worſhip, were made by the rich, 
and they were as ample as they were voluntary. 
Thoſe, who were leſs opulent gave as they thought 
proper, and could afford, and the poor gave 
nothing; for ſmall tithes were then unknown. 
The ſame is the caſe with us Diſſenters. All our 

aces of public worſhip are open to the poor, as 
well as to the rich; and not only are the poor ac- 
commodated eradii.. but their wants are attended 
to as far as the funds of the congregation (and in 
all of them there is one for this e can go 
towards their relief. | 

The inſtruction of the poor is more attended to 
by the Methodiſts than by any other claſs of chrif. . 

tians in this country. They not only make them 
welcome, but they ſeek out, they invite, and preſs. 
them to receive inſtruction; and if thoſe of them, 
who are comparatively poor, tax themſelves for 
the maintenance of their preachers, and the build- 
ing of their places of worſhip, it is in ſuch a man- 
ner as promotes induſtry, and checks profligacy 
and extravagance. . By this means, becoming more 


ſober, and more frugal, they grow comparatively 
rich, 


Wers o 


rich, and are better able to contribute their penny, 
their two-pence, or their ſix- pence a week, to fup- 
ply the wants of others. I honour their wildem 
and cconomy, and think moſt highly of thoſe 
perſons whoſe education and habits diſpoſe and 
enable them to adapt themſelves to the inſtruction 
of the loweſt and pooreſt of the vulgar. They are 
civilizing and chriſtianizing that part of the com- 
munity, which is below the notice of your dignifi- 
ed clergy, but whoſe fouls, as the common phraſe 
is, are as precious in the fight of God, as thoſe who 
are called their betters. Such men will have their 
reward in heaven. I only wiſh they had more 
knowledge, and more charity along. with their 
zeal; and hefe alſo will come in due time. 
You think it equally neceſſary, that public pro- 
viſion ſhould be made for the inſtruction of the 
rich, and that, in order to engage their attention 
and reſpect, the civil eſtabliſhment of religion 
ſhould be ſplendid. Such ſublime principles,“ 
you lay, p. 137, © ought to be infuſed into perſons 
* in exalted ſituations, and religious eſtabliſhments 
provided that may continually revive and en- 
“force them. The people of England, you ſay, ' 


? 2 162, *, — how little influence the teachers of 


« religion are likely to have with the wealthy and 

« powerful of long ſtanding, and how much leſs 
6 weight with the newly fortunate, if they appear 
% no way aſſorted to thoſe with whom they muſt 
5 aſſociate, and over whom they muſt even exer- 
e ciſe in ſome caſes ſomething like an authority. 
What muſt they think of that body of teachers, 


s if they ſee it in no part above the eſtabliſhment 
e of their domeſtic ſervants??? 1 4 4 


On the effect of [ſplendid eſtabliſhments on the 
POND of men | have remſarged A and halt n now 


_ * 
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ther conſidered the effect of the ſituation in 
which you have placed the clergy of this coun- 
ry on their own minds, or on thoſe: of the 
rich and the great, to whom their miniſtry is 
adapted. Is it not a. fact, that, Io far from the 
former being independent of the latter, in con- 
ſequence of having great emolument in conti- 
nual proſpe& (Which is the caſe of all the "clergy, 
the biſhops themſelves not excepted) that the) 
muſt continually look up to them, and "cour' 
them, in order to advance themſelves? Is not 
their attention to the great in general extremely 
fervile and debaſing? Have you never heard 
of their conniving at, rather than reproving 
them for, their vices and extravagancies, while 
they have the care of their education at home, 
and abroad. Is not almoſt every clergyman, 
whoſe talents or connections enceurage him 
to aſpire to a biſhopric, or any other great pre- 
ferment, ready to adopt the maxims, and court 
the favour of the great, in whoſe power alone 
it is to aid their views? Is it not notoripus 
that the biſhops in general fall in with the mea- 
ſures of the court, whatever they are, evident- 
ly becauſe they cannot riſe higher, or pro- 
vide for their dependants, by any other means? 
For whenever the maxims and meaſures of 
the court change, the conduct of the biſhops 
almoſt univerſally, and even inſtantly, changes 
wh wee? {ff ˙ 0 no 
When, after the Court was. diſpoſed to favour 
us, the difſenting miniſters waited by appointment 
upon an archbiſhop,” in order to get his vote and 
intereſt for relief m the matter of ſubſcription, 
„5 | | 11 which 
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which. was then under conſideration i in * 
after both himſelf and his brethren had voted 
againſt us upon a former occaſion, he aſſured them 
that, though their bench had concurred in rejecting 
their application before, it was no meaſure of theirs, 
but that ay © had been put upon it by the king's 
miniſters. This he evidently thought a ſufficient 
apology for his own conduct, and that of his bre - 
thren. So valid did this excuſe appear to him, that 
he had no feeling of the diſhonour which ſuch con- 
duct reflected upon the whole bench, and what a 
deſpicable idea he was giving of himſelf, and of 
his brethren to us Diſſenters, who are uſed to think 
and act for ourſelves, and not as we are put upon 
by others. Can ſuch conduct as this, which the 
ſituation of your dignified clergy neceſſarily leads 
them into, inſpire perſons of hi oh rank, or of any 
rank, with ſentiments of reſvedt ? I will venture to 
fay it is impoſſible. Pretend what you will, you 
muſt, and you do, hold them in contempt, as 
much as we do ourſelves. It is the feeling of in- 
dignant honour. It is the natural ſentiment of 
man towards his degraded fellow creature, which 
in ſome meaſure reflects diſhonour upon himſelf, 
as being of the ſame ſpecies. 

"You, who are a lay divine, farther teach us, 
that civil eſtabliſhments of religion are peculiarly 
uſeful in free governments. The conſecration 
cc of the ſtate,” you lay, p. 137, © by a ſtate re- 

“ ligious eſtabliſhment, is neceſſary — to operate 
6 with an wholeſome awe upon free citizens, be- 
% cauſe, in order to ſecure their freedom, they 
*© muſt enjoy ſome determinate portion of power. 
* To them, therefore, a religion connected with 


* 


e the ſtate, and with their duty towards it, be- 


& Comes even more neceſſary, than in ſuch loci. 
66 
eties 
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4c eties . the people, by the terms of their 
4 ſubjection, are confined to private ſentiments, 
6 9 the management of their own family con- 
* cerns. All perſons. poſſeſſing any portion of 
2 power, ought to be ſtrongly and awfully im- 
« preſſed with an idea that they ad in truſt, and 
that they are to account for their condu& in 
that truſt to the one great maſter, author, and 
founder, of ſociety. This principle ought even 
to be more ſtrongly impreſſed upon the minds 
5 of thoſe who compoſe the collective ſovereign- 
ty, than upon thoſe of ſingle princes. Without 
ijinſtruments, theſe princes can do nothing. 
© Whoever uſes inſtruments, in finding helps, 
finds alſo impediments. Their power, there- 
fore, is by no means complete, nor are they 
< ſafe in extreme abuſe — But where popular au- 
e thority is abſolute and unreſtrained, the people 
have an infinitely greater, becauſe. a far better 
founded, confidence in their own power. —It is 
/ therefore of infinite importance that they ſhould 
not be ſuffered to imagine that their will, 
more than that of kings, is che. ſtandard of right 
* and wrong, &c. c. | 
In all this, Sir, you, as uſual, counts 
with the civil eftabliſhment of it, and hence the ma- 
nifeſt inconcluſiveneſs of your whole argument. 
Religion, no doubt, is uſeful to all men, of all 
ranks, in power, or ſubject to it, as it furniſhes 
an additional motive to good behaviour in eve 
ſituation. But what has this to do with any et 
eſtabliſhment of it, with its being maintained by 
the ſtate, the officers of which ſtate, will, of courle, 
have the ſole power of eccleſiaſtical as well as civil | 
preferment? How will the members of a popular 
Wembly be overawed by the admonitions of men 


. 
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whoſe ſalaries are ſettled, and whoſe places are 
diſpoſed of, by themlelves, any more than a ſingle 
arbitrary ſovereign ? ? Will not the clergy always 
look up to that power, which has preferment at 
irs diſpoſal, in whatever hands it be lodged? Are 
not the eſtabliſhed miniſters in Holland advocates 
for their republican government, as much as the 
"Engliſh biſhops of this day for the limited monar- 
chy of England, and as the biſhops of Charles I. 
and II. were for abſolute monar« Y> paſſive obe- p 
dience, and non-reſiſtance ? 
The clergy, or any other ſet of men, in the pay 
of a ſtate, ſoon perceive what are the maxims of 
the governing powers in that ſtate, and readily 
adopt them. Are not the aſpiring clergy of the 
preſent reign, advocates for higher maxims of go- 
yernment in church and ſtate, than thoſe of 25 
two preceding reigns? The fact is evident, and 
the difference is to be looked for in the different 
diſpoſitions of the courts. The former were libera 
and favourable to diſſenters, and the preſent | 8 
Heſs fo. This alone accounts for the Whole. If 
the gevernors of any country in which religion is 
eſtabliſhed, have no motives to ſtand in'awe of the 
miniſters of religion, which they evidently have 
not (as they always ſee the miniſters of religion 
. in awe of them, and courting them) it 
of no uſe to them chat it is eſtabliſhed at all. 
if; 5 be of any uſe, it is ſimply as religion, as a 
principle opefating upon conſcience, and influenc- 
ing individuals, independently of any civil eſta. 
| bliſhment . 
Indeed, Sir, you ſee this hie buſineſs in a 
very wrong point of light. The civil eſtabliſn- 
ment of religion is fo far from making it reſpec- 
table, that it is the very thing that makes it con · 
reniptible ; ; becaule it naturally tends to debaſe Par 
min 8 
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minds of thoſe who officiate in it, thoſe to whom 
men will commonly look for examples of its 
proper ſpirit and tendency, and by whoſe prin- 


ciples and conduct they are too e to form their 
opinion of it. 


Lam, Dan Six, 
Yours, &c. 


— 
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Dean Six, 


HE dread you expreſs of the clergy af this 
country becoming elective, is extreme, and - 
the conſequences which you imagine to flow from 
a regulation of this kind in the conſtitution of the 
church, you exhibit in the moſt alarming light. I 
ſhall lelect the following, as ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſages in your publication upon this ſubje&, and 
I ſhall then make a few remarks upon them. 
“ The preſent ruling power” (viz. of France) 
. * has,” you ſay, p. 217, © made a degrading, 
<« penſionary eſtabliſhment, to which no man of 
& liberal ideas, or liberal condition, will deſtine 
© his children. It muſt ſettle into the loweſt ' 
“ claſſes of the people. As with you, the infe- 
< rior clergy are not numerous enough for their 
« duty, as theſe duties are beyond meaſure, mi- 
e nute, and toilſome ; as you have left no middle 
<« claſſes of clergy at their eaſe, in future nothing 
“ of ſcience, or erudition, can exiſt in the Galli- 
* can church. To complete the project, without 
the leaſt attention to the Tights of patrons, the 
« Afﬀembly has provided in future an elective 
« clergy; an arrangement which will drive out of 
the clerical profeſſion all men of ſobriety, all 
* * who can pretend to independence in the func- 
ion. or their conduct, and which will throw the 
4 chole direction of the public mind into the 
” © bands 
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hands of a ſet of licentious, bold, crafty; fac- F 
& tious, flattering wretches, of ſuch condition, 
6 and ſuch habits of life, as will make their con- 
e temptible penſions (in compariſon of which 
ee the ſtipend of an exciſeman is lucrative and 
6 honourable) 2 an be vec of low and illiberal i in- 
es trigue. | 
In ſhort,” you ſay, p. 218, © it ſeems to me, 
< that this new- eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, is in- 
«* tended only to be temporary, and preparatory 
< to the utter abolition, under any of its forms, 
ce of the chriſtian religion, whenever the minds of 
* men are prepared for this laſt ſtroke againſt Wo: 
by the accompliſhment of the plan for bringing | 
“ jts miniſters into univerſal contempt, [ hope,” 
You add, p. 219, their partizans in England, 
* will ſucceed neither in the pillage of the eccle- 
% fiaſtics, nor in the introduction of a principle 
% of popular election to our biſhoprics and paro- 
<« chial cures. This, in the preſent condition of 
< the world, would be the laſt corruption of the 
“ church, the utter ruin of the clerical character, 
« the moſt dangerous ſhock that the ſtate ever re- 
© ceived through a miſunderſtood e of 
religion.“ ts f 1 
Now, Sir, had you rellected ever ſo little on 
the nature of the caſe, had you read eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, or had you opened your eyes to exiſting 
facts, ſuch as almoſt obtrude themſelves upon the 
moſt careleſs obſerver every day, you muſt have . 
perceived that an eledive clergy mult have, always 
has had, and at this preſent time actually has, 
effects the very reverſe of thoſe with which your 
imagination (for here Judgment 1 is ry out of the s 
queſtion) is haunted. i 
Ts it not true that, in all cus of a vil liaguree 
* perſon, who receives a falary for any duty f 
whatever, 


K 
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whatever, will be more attentive to that duty, 
when the perſon who pays the ſalary, and who 
is intereſted in the proper diſcharge of the duty, 
has the power of appointing and diſmiſſing him? 
The reaſon is obvious. It then becomes the inte- 
reſt both of the perſon who performs the duty, 
and of the perſon who is benefited by it, chat it be 
ell done. And can it make any difference, whe- 
ther the Any be of an eccleſiaſtical, or a civil na- 
tyr ©, when oth. are diſcharged by Men,, beings. of: : 
the ſame” paſſions, and ſubject to the ſame in- 
fluences? Every man will do his duty beſt when he 
has the eye of a maſter immediately, upon him. 
Pleaſe, Sir, to make the trial. Let your domeſ- 
tic ſervants, or your domeſtic chaplain, be ap- 
pointed not by yourſelf, but ſome. other man, or 
body of men, and let it be as difficult and as ſlow 
a process, to obtain a change of them, as it now. 
is fox a pariſh to get rid of a miniſter whoſe conduct 
diſgraces them, which is but too often the caſe; I. 
do not believe that, upon this plan, you would 
have much expectation of being well ſerved... . - 
Tou dread a ſcene of faction, and low intrigue 
among the clergy ho ſhould be candidates tor 
places in the church. But what was the fact for 
more than a. thouſand years in the chriſtian church 
in . all 1 clergy were 
elective, when men were the ſame as they are now, 
and, when whatever you imagine of peculiar zeal, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, in the primitive times of the 
church, was certainly abated ? Or what is now the - 
caſe wh the Diffenters in this country, and 
through all the ſtates of North America, where the 


officiating clergy of all denominations are now, 
and ever have been, elective? In ancient times, 
where the emoluments were great, as in the 
churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Gn 
197244 5 | Ple, 
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ple, and "TIO" the election of biſhops was ſome - 
times attended with factions, and dangerous ones; 
but even there caſes of this kind were rare, and in 
the ordinary ſees they ſeldom or never happened. 
There are more than a thouſand difſenting miniſ- 
ters in this kingdom, and they are all elected by 
their reſpective congregations; but any great in- 
convenience attending an election of this kind ve 
ſeldom occurs. It is probable that you, Re 
- living in the country, never heard of any ſuch 
thing, any more than in een or _— the 
diſſenters in Ireland. 2 

So far. is there 3 being any cabal, or in- 
trigue, to obtain places with us, that the perſon 
choſen ſeldom hears of it, till his invitation is ſent 
to him; and any thing like canvqſſi ing would be 
an effectual bar to his election. Indeed, it very 
ſeldom happens that there is more than one candi- 
date named at one time, and the members of any 
congregation are conſidered as very Improden if 
_ admit of two. 

You fay, that no perſon liberally educated, or 
any other than thofe in the loweſt claſſes of life, 
will be candidates for church preferment. This, 
Sir, goes upon the idea that no perſon will offici- 
ate in a chriſtian church but for the ſake of the 
temporal emolument which he receives from it, 
which is a moſt unjuſt and ill. founded reflection on 
chriſtianity, and the miniſters of it. It may be 
the caſe with a church, the articles of which men 
of ſenſe cannot ſabforibe: and the ſtated duty of 
_ which is againſt their conſciences. For ſuch Te 
vices as theſe men muſt be paid, and very well 

too; and in general it will be done for no- 
thing but the pay. But this is not the caſe with 
u, nor was it fo in the early ages of the church. 
Wang ca few of our ſalaries will more than half 
871228 G maintain 
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maintain us, there are never wanting perſons E 
independent fortune, and the moſt liberal educa- 
tion, who voluntarily devote themſelves to the 
work of our miniſtry. From unbiaſſed choice they 
give their time, and their fortunes, to an employ- 
ment which they deem to be moſt honourable and 
important, in whatever light it may appear W e 
and our ſituation” is ſuch, that few beſides 
ſons of fome e and n will: think: of the - 
Frofeſion. c | 
_ » $0 reſpected is the thawiſier of a inten 5 

us, Koln the caſe may be different with you, 
that whatever was his original rank in life, it places 
him on a level with the moſt opulent of his con: 
gregation; and it rarely happens but that, in all 
our congregations, there are ſome perſons of as 
good tortunes, and as polithed manners, as any 
others in the town or neighbourhood. On this ac- 
count, as well as from a principle of genuine piety 
and benevolence, the ſituation of a diſſenting mi- 
niſter has many attractions, eſpecially to a perſon 
Df a ſerious and ſtudious turn of mind. We think 
it greatly preferable to that of the generality of 
the eſtabliſhed clergy, with all their proſpects of 
preferment, which often produce a cringing and 
ſervile diſpoſition. And I will venture to ſay, 
that, independent of the private fortunes which 
many of our miniſters have, their character and 
conduct render them as truly reſpectable, and in- 
dependent in mind, as any ſet of clergy in the 
world; far more lo, Jam confident, —, 
with all the advantages you boaſtt. 

In conſequence of the —— in France becom 
ing elective, you imagine 4 nothing of /cience, 
or erudition, will henceforth exiſt in vr Galhcan 
church. But did nothing of this kind exiſt in the 
, chriſtian. church before er . ceaſed to be 
5 D clective: 


4 
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elective, which was a change made of late years in 
compariſon? Hiſtory ſhews the very reverſe to have 
been the caſe. The dignified clergy, whom the court 
makes independent of the people, are not thoſe who, 
in auy country, produce learned theological works, 
but generally men in the lower orders, and who - 
have no motive to chuſe their profeſſion beſides an 
attachment to the duties and ſtudies peculiar to it, 
and who with to diſtinguith themſelves in it. Ver 
few of the biſhops of your church have been writ- 
ers, at leaft after they were made biſhops. The 
greateſt works your church has to boaſt of were the 
productions of obſcure clergymen; and, deſpica- 
ble as our ſituation may appear to you, whs cer- 
tainly know very little about us, an application to 
the ſtudies ſuited to our profeſſion, appears, by the 
number of our writings, to be much greater than 
among the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. Ihe 
relation we ſtand in to our congregations inſures 
a reſpectable [private character, and in a manner 
obliges us to devote the leiſure we have to litera- 
ture, to ſcience, and to profeſſional ſtudies. How 
ſtrangely, Sir, muſt you be blinded by your high 
church prejudices not to perceive that this both is, 
and neceſſarily a be the difference between the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and miniſters 
with us; a difference greatly to our advantage; 
and it ariſes wholly from our people having the 
choice of their miniſters, and of courſe a power 
of diſmiſſing them hen, on any account, they do 
not approve of them. e ee e, Bron BO 
Vou inſinuate that the ſcheme torenderthe clergy 
of France elective, is preparatory to an intended abo- 
lition of chriſtianity, as if chriſtianity did not exiſt, 
and exiſt in infinitely greater purity, before any of 
the clergy were otherwiſe than elective. On the 
contrary, it is the ſyſtem of church eſtabliſhments 
„„ e that 
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that always has produced, and that ever muſt pro- 
duce, unbelievers. You make it a mere engine 
of ſtate, a ſource of zvealth to ſome of the clergy, 
and of power to thoſe who have the nomination of 
them; and in both caſes the poorer intereſts of 
religion are never thought of. In confequence of 
this, it is notorious that the ſuperior clergy in 
France and Italy, have long been generally conſi- 
dered as unbelievers, as well as thoſe who procure 
them their preferment. That the church of Eng- 
land is not exempt from the ſame cenſure, I have 


A ̃ctually known myſelf; and it is highly probable 


that, from fimilar cauſes, it ſtill exiſts in a degree 
which I have now no opportunity of knowing. 
Vet though you clearly ſee that a ſplendid church 
. eſtabliſhment, with biſhops appointed by the court, 
actually makes many of the clergy mere nen of 
the wworld, ſo that they have nothing of the chri/- 
tian minifter, beſides the name, and the conſequence 
of this has been the diſbelief and utter contempt 
of chriſtianity in men of rank and fortune, you 
would pretend that the aboliſhing of chriſtianity 
would be the conſequence of their diſſolution. In. 
deed, Sir, both the nature of the caſe, and facts, 
which are obvious to the moſt careleſs eye, ſhew 
that chriſtianity cannot be preſerved along with 
them. They are a diſeaſe that muſt. be weng e 
or the . will be — 


oh d | am, Draa Sin, 
* {Th Yours, be. 
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of the Mani Maha! and Mr. Burke's gene- 
ral Maxim that ex Ving Powers are not to be de- 
Flay 


"Dean SIR, 


700 ahi ien p. 234, Ser. on the al : 
policy of the National Aſſembly of France, 

in in didblving the mon aſtic inſtibulions of that country, 
acknowledging, at the ſame time, that they favour 
c of ſuperſtition. This,“ you fay, * ought not, 
however, to hinder them from deriving from ſu- 
„ perſtition itſelf any reſources which from thence 
c may be furniſhed for the public advantage.” You 
do not ſay what uſes, religious or political, you 
would have made of the funds of theſe ſocieties ; 
but as you acknowledge that - the body of all true 
$6; religion conſiſts in obedience to the will of the 
% Sovereign of the univerſe, 1 in a confidence in his 
6 declarations, and in an imitation of his perfec- 
6 tions,” it is ſufficient, I ſhould think, for a ſtate 
to provide for this. If the ſtate give the body, let the 
individuals themſelves provide the loathing, and to 
what better uſe can public lands and funds be ap- 
plied, than to liquidate the debts of a ſtate? 

_ - Monaſtic inſtitutions have, no doubt, had their 
uſes, and very great uſes, when there was no other 
retreat for letters, or from the buſtle of a bar- 
barous age. Bur as literature and piety do not now 
-want that aſylum, and every purpoſe of uſeful re- 
_ * be gained as well, and even better, 


without 
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without it, what reaſon can there be for its 

| continuance? Why preſerve an old and incon- 
venient road, when a better is actually gained? 
Rather convert it into good arable or paſture 
land. 

It is, beſides, impoſſible to encourage ſuperſti- 
tion, but at the expence of true religion, as the 
experience of every age demonſtrates. . The duties 

of ſuperſtition are better defined than thoſe of reli- 
gion. Men know preciſely when they have recited a 
certain number of prayers, orwhen they have receiv- 
ed a certain number of laſhes ; but the great duties 
of benevolence (which, indeed, can only be dif- 
charged in fociety) are indefinite, and, withal re- 
quire an attention to the inward temper. of niing, 
which is far more difficult than any of the injunc- 
tions of ſuperſtition. Will it not be natural, then, 
for men to attach themſelves to the one, and 
neglect the other, eſpecially when they are 
ent, that the fame 95 . be þ IM by 
r | 

. The very principle upon which ee is 
founded, is falſe and deluſive. It is that men, ca- 

ble of performing the duties of life, may become 
* for heaven by ſolitary meditation and prayer, 
without mixing with the world at all. While mo- 
naſteries are kept up, this idea is encouraged. I 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that the National 
Aſſembly acted very wiſely, when, in order to re- 
lieve themſelves from the ifficulties which the folly 
and extravagance of a former government had 
brought upon the country, they adopted the 
meaſure of aboliſhing their monaſteries, m 
however a ſufficient -previfien for the inhabitant 
of them. | ad 

You will not ns to ſay that 050 * 
tutions are any neceſſary _ of the chriſtian ſyſtem, 


ſince 


| 
| 
| 
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ſince no mention is made of any ſuch wing in <a 
New Teſtament, ſince ſych eſtabliſhments as you 
lament the fall of, are, in fact, but recent things, 
and ſince chriſtianity has been found not to ſuffer 
any thing by the demolition of them 1 in this, or 
any other proteſtant country. | 

But “ in monaſſie inſtitutions,“ you fay, p. 23a, 
„in my opinion, was found a great power for the 
07 mechaniſm of politic benevolence. There were , 
<6 revenues with a public. direction; there were 
men wholly ſet apart and educated to public pur- 
e poles, without any other than public ties, and 
6s public principles; men without a poſſibility of 
converting the eltate of the community into a 
<< private. fortune ; 3 men denied to ſelf intereſt, 
„ hoſe avarice is for the community; men to 
e whom perſonal poverty is honour, and implieit 
c“ obedience ſtands in the place of freedom. In vain 
«© ſhall a man look to the poſſibility of making ſuch 
„things when he wants them. The winds blow 
© as they liſt. Theſe inſtitutions are the products 
& of enthuſiaſm ; they are the inſtruments of, wiſ- 
* dom. Wiſdom cannot create materials, they are 
<< the gifts of nature, or chance; her pride is in the 
% uſe. Jo deſtroy any power,“ you ſay, p. 233, 
6s growing wild from the rank productive force of 
„ the human mind, is almoſt tantamount in the 
moral world to the deſtruction of the apparently 
© active properties of bodies in the material. Had 
you no way of uſing the men, but by convert- 
ing monks into penſioners ?” 

Upon this principle, of no power. being to be 
deftroyed, but only to be regulated, the greateſt 
abuſes may be perpetuated; becauſe, in many caſes, 
there is no preventing the abuſe, without deſtroy- 
ing the power itſelf. Such, for example, is the 


claim of the Popes to univerſal dominion over the 
l 1 | chriſtian 


1 
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chriſtian church, and even over temporal princes; 
in fact, the aflumption of all powwer in heaven and in 
earth. Such, allo, is the power of a prieſt to give 
abſolution for ſins. To you it ſignifies nothing'to 
allege, that theſe were altogether, and from the 
beginning, innovations and abuſes in' the chriſtian 


ſyſtem. Lou anſwer that they were great powers, 


which cannot. be created at pleaſure, and therefore 
that a wiſe ſtateſman would be an advocate for their 
preſervation, and not for their deſtrugtion. 

To adopt your mode of reafoning, ſuch deep 
rooted opinions,. as formerly prevailed in all the 
chriſtian world, of an immenſe power lodged for 


the wiſeſt purpoſes in one viſible head of the church, 


the ſublime idea of one Hpiritual father of all chri 72 5 
tian princes, who had no other bond of union, 
and who ſtood in great need of one, and the con- 
fidence that all chriſtians once had in the abſolv- 
ing power of their prieſts, authoriſed to give ad- 
vice and direction in all caſes in which canſcience 
was concerned; ſuch opinions as theſe, you will 


ſay, cannot be produced at pleaſure, they were the 


flow growth of ages, and a foundation of great 
powers, which, if once deſtroyed, will never riſe 
again. It was, therefore, nothing elſe than madneſs, 
you would fay, in the firſt reformers, to aim at the 


ſubverſion of theſe powers, by refuting the opini- 


ons on which they were founded. They ſhould” 
have contented themſelves with preſerving theſe 

owers, ſacred and inviolable, and have comnnred ö 
a to make a right uſe of them. „ 
For the fame reaſon, had you, in any country, 
as in Morocco, found the idea of abſolute power 
in the prince, the ſacredneſs of his perion, and 
the happineſs of dying by his hand, you would 


| | have been careful not to deſtroy that power, which 
you might not be able to re: produce ; but, being 


rf 
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r in poſſeſſion of it, would have! made It 
ſubſervient to the good of the country. | 
I am glad, however, to find that, though al 
powers are to be continued, you allow of ſome im- 
provement in the application of them, which im- 
plies ſome change for the better. This is alſo im- 
plied in what you ſay by way of apolagy for the 
old church eſtabliſhment of- France,'p. 206, that 
* jt was an old one, and not frequently reviſed, wa 
as if ſome revi/al, at leaſt, would have been proper. 
And if a reviſal of this eſtabliſhment would have 
been proper, why not that of ours alſo? Has the 
church of England acquired any preſcriptive right, 

to ſtand in no need of any farther reviſion ;- or are 
you, Sir, authoriſed to ſay to reformation, Hitherto 
ſhalt thou go and no farther ? It not, why your 
ſneers, p. 14, at a certain /ay divine, who only 
propoſed a reviſal of the Engliſh liturgy and arti- 
cles, which in the opinion of many ſerious and 
thinking perſons, though not in yours, very much 
want reviſion ? Why, allo, did you oppoſe the pe- 
tition: of a number 'of conic clergymen, to 
be releaſed from their preſent obligation to ſub- 
ſcribe to the thirty-nine articles, many of which 
you mult yourſelf, ſurely, think are not abſolutely 
eſſential to chriſtianity? Why, then, might not 
clergymen, as well as others, have been at liberty 
to ſpeculate freely, and think as N ſaw reaſon 
to do with reſpect to them? 

On the ſame principles on ien you oppoſti a 
reviſion of the church eſtabliſhment of this coun- 
try, you would, no doubt, have oppoſed: a revi- 

ſion of that of France, of Turkey or of Indoſtan. 
However, the ſpirit of reformation, which is now 
gone forth, is another great powrr, as well as the 
exiſting ſyſtems. to be reformed by it; and it is a 
power which grows ſtronger as * grow weaker; 
10 
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ſo that there can be no doubt Which of them will 


finally prevail, notwithſtanding the aid that your 
potent arm may give them. + 

Lou boldly avow your ache ent to old eſta- 
bliſhinents, becauſe they are old. In this en- 


lüightened age, you ſay, p. 129, I am bold 
enough to confefſs, that we are generally men 


of untaught feelings, that, inſtead of caſting 
away all our old prejudices, we cheriſh them 5 

« a very confiderable degree, and to take more 

te ſhame to ourſelves, we cheriſh them becauſe they 


_ *are prejudices; and the longer they have laſted, 


Fand the more generally oy have :prevailad, the 
£ more we cherith them.“??? ot 
On this principle, Sir, had you been a 3 
at the time of the promulgation of chriſtianity, 
you would have continued one. Vou would — 
have oppoſed the reformation. You would, 
doubt, have cheriſhed the long and deep les 


3 prejudice of the earth being the centre of our 


ſyſtem, and every notion that was oi; the creed 
of your nurſe, and of your grandmother, in op. 


Poſition to every thing ner. 


Cheriſh them, then, Sir, as much as you W 


| Prejudice and error is only a miſt, which the ſun, 


which has now riſen will effectually diſperſe, 
Keep them about you as tight as the countryman 


in the fable did his cloak; the ſame ſun, without 


any more violence than the warmth of his beams, 
will compel you to throw it aſide, unleſs you chuſe 
to ſweat under it, and bear the ridicule of all your 


cooler and leſs encumbered companions. The 


ſpirit of free and rational enquiry is now abroad, 


and without any aid from the powers of this world, 


will not fail to overturn all error and falſe religion, 


erever it is found, and neither the church of 
Rome, 


R. BURKE! © „ 


Rome, nor the church of England, will be able 
to ſtand before it. 

Inſtead of your chimerical idea of defer oying no 
exiſting powers, but of converting them to ſome 
uſe, which may anſwer no better than an attempt 
to tame a lion, or a tiger, adopt a plainer maxim, 
infinitely better adapted to the weak. facuhies-of : 
man, viz. to follow truth wherever it leads you, 
*confident that the intereſts of truth will ever be in- 
ſeparable from thoſe of 'virtue and 675 and 
equally — to Seven as to individuals. 190 9 
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of an eſtabliſhed church, is moſt conſpicuous 
in hat you ſay of its revenues. On this ſubject 

. appear to have adopted maxims, which, I be- 
ieve, Were never before avowed by any Proteſtant, 
viz. that the ſtate has no power or authority over 

any thing, that has once been the property of the 
church. 

From the united conſideration of religion and 
e conſtitutional policy,” you ſay, p. 150, from 
their opinion of a duty to make a ſure proviſion 
6“ for the conſolation of the feeble, and the in- 
« ſtruction of the ignorant, they have incorpo- 
e rated and identified the eſtate of the church 
& with«the maſs of private property, of which the 
* ſtate is not the proprietor, either for uſe or domi- 

<& nion, but the guardian only, and the regulator. 

They have ordained that the proviſion of this 

& eſtabliſhment might be as ſtable as the earth 
& on which-it ſtands, and ſhould not fluctuate 
& with the Euripus of funds and actions.“ | 
If the ſtate be not the proprietor of the church 
= lands, they muſt be the abſolute wnalienable pro- 
periy of the church, that is of churchmen only, and 
without their conſent no alienation of them is law- 
ful. Conſequently, if all the members of the 
Houſe of Commons, the 8 and all the — 


— —— * 


« 


| poral lords, ſhould vote the n of any part 
of them, it would be mere robbery without the con- 
{ent of the biſhops, or perhaps that of the whole 
convocation adembled for the purpoſe ; perhaps 
not even then, the preſent clergy being only truf- 
tees, or having a life e/tate in a revenue which be- 
longs to their ſucceffors.: But, ſurely; if I have 
any knowledge of the Britiſh: conſtitution, this 
doctrine is abſolutely new to it, and certainly, not 
deduced from the actual conduct of parliament, - 
which has diſpoſed of-a very great proportion of 
what was once the property of the church. Leven 
queſtion whether the principle you here avow, . 
would at this day be acknowledged at St. Omers. 
The Catholics of France had evidently no idea of 

the kind, ag indeed it is for this that Ju een 
them. 72h : 
The Birch, and 1 eee eaten; have | 
confiſcated: all the old church property, and pay 
their clergy from the ſame public treaſury, out of 
which the officers of the army and navy are paid; 
and they, no doubt, think themſelves juſtified in 
ſo doing. A great proportion of the tithes in this 
country, and, as J am informed, the whole of 
them in Scotland, is now, in the hands of lay pro- 
prietors, who, in your opinion, muſt all be guilty 
of /acrilege, though their condud be > anon by 
1 law of the land. +: 955 

If the right of the chanel to its — is not 
to be affected b by any act of a civil legiſlature, if 
this right be not derived from any ordinance of man, 
it muſt come to them from the ordinance of God. 
But where, Sir, do you find any record of this? 
There is no mention made ot tithes, or of any per- 
manent church property, in the New Teſtament; 
and if it has been by the ordinance. of God in any 
pan ſubſequent to the writing of. theſe books, it 
is 
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is incumbent upon you, Sir, and other advocates 
for the unalienable property of the church, to ſhew 
when the grant was made, and by what miracle 
(for nothing elſe can anſwer the purpoſe) it was 
confirmed. But every thing relative to the reve. 
nues of the church, is eaſily traced in hiſtory. We 
very well know ruhen, and zobence, every branch 
of it aroſe. It was altogether the ordinance of 
men, and generally of ſuperſtitious, and 
prieſt-ridden 'men. And ſurely the - miſchiefs 
which haye: been found to ariſe from the folly of 
done age, ought to be removed by the wiſdom of a 
 tubſequent one. In one paſſage, indeed, you 
allow all chat I contend for, when you Kay, P» 
154, When once the common-wealth has eſta- 
* dliſhed the eſtates of the church as property; 
= — implies that the eſtates of the church are 
feof the common-wealth, or ſtate; and 
— — {tate has given, it may ſurely. es away. 
This is en — _ inconſiſtencies, in e 
ata 
Such, 1 flatter myſelf, is che light of the preſent 
op chat, confident as you are of your maxim, 
and of the members of our legiſlature acting upon 
it, you will ſome time or other find yourſelf miſ. 
taken. he Commons of Great Britain,“ you 
P. 155, * in a national emergency, will never 
| © ſeek their reſource from the confiſcation of the 
bc eſtates of the church and poor. Sacrilege and 
* proſcription- are not among the ways and means 
© of our committee of ſupply. The Jews, in 
* QChange-alley, have not yet dared to hint their 
e hopes of a mortgage on the revenues belonging 
< to the Tee of Canterbury. I am not afraid that 
„J ſhall be difavowed, when I affure you, that 
there is not one public man in this kingdom 


0 3 you would wiſh to quote, no not one of 


any 
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e any party or deſcription; who does not repro- 
4 hate the diſhoneſt, perfidious, and - cruel con- 
« fiſcation which the National Aſſembly has been 
o compelled: to make, of that property which it 
< was their firſt duty to-protedt?? = | og yall 
I am ſurprized, Sir, that you ſhould ads Gas | 
able that this declaration is — no means true in 
fact. It is in my own power to quote many per- 
ſons in public life, who greatly approve that con- 
duct of the National Aflembly of France which of 
you ſo ſtrongly condemn. '| You forget that | 
Salus Reipublice ef fuprema lem; and if ever the 
circumſtances of this country fhould be ſuch, as. A | 
that either the intereſt of the church or the fate 
muſt be abandoned, I have no doubt but the for- 
mer would be reailily acrificed to the latte. 
Lou have made the proviſion for the poor as fa- 
cred as that for the church. But certainly this was 
the inſtitution :of man, or rather of men; for it 
took its riſe in the time of queen Elizabeth, in this 
country, and is not knownin any other. To many 
perſons, as well as to myſelf, our method of pro- 
viding for the poor, is no proof of the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors. It takes from man the neceſſity of 
forefight, and inſtead of being the moſt provident, 
makes him the moſt improvident of all creatures. 
So far are our poor laws from encouraging induſ- 
try, that they encourage idleneſs, and of courle 
ofligacy. Such is the: ſtate of this country, 
burthened with taxes to ſupport the church, and 
the poor, and to pay the intereſt (the principal is 
out of the queſtion) of debts contracted by the folly. 
of our anceſtors, that its ability to ſupport itfelf 
under 8 is oy n | 


« Te 


TY Would it not be aalen 66 r lone time, "beyond which 
it t ould not be decmed right to bind poſterity ? if our anceſtors | 
03 | make 
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ee t is; you ſay, p. 149, c from our een 
ment to a church eſtabliſhment, that the Eng- 
„ liſh nation did not think it wile to intruſt that 
great fundamental intereſt of the whole, to what 
&« they truſt no part of their civil or military pub- 
lic ſervice, that is, to the unſteady and vere 
“ rxious contribution of individuals. They 
« -farther: They certainly never have ſuffered, 
c ànd never will ſuffer, the fixed eſtate of the church 
to be converted into a penſion, to depend on the 
Treaſury, &c. The people of England think 
that they have conſtitutional motives, as well as 
religious, againſt any project of turning their 
independent clergy into eccleſiaſtical penſioners 
Jof ſtate. They tremble for their liberty, from 
< the diſorders of a factious clergy, if it were 
made to depend upon any other than the crown. 
AIThey therefore made their church, like their 5 
king, and their nobility, independent.” 15 6d] 
There are ſeveral poſitions in this paragraph, 
that appear to me rather extraordinary. The 
clergy; to be as independent as the crown, or the 
nobility, fhould have a negative in all proceedings 
in parliament. But the clergy are, in fact, de- 
ent upon the crown, and muſt neceſſaril be 
ſo, -while the crown has the diſpoſal of all biſhop- 
rics, and other great preferments ; and the effect 
of this is ſeen by-their. voting with the crown. It 
is alſo no compliment to the general diſpoſition of 
the clergy, that you ſhould tremble for the effects 
of their actions, if they were to depend upon any 
other than the crown. I ſhould think, however, 
that, if they be ſo dangerous a body of men, you 
might make yourſelf rather eaſier if they were made 


make a fooliſh ; Bk we ſcruple not to repeal i it; but if they make 
fooliſh wars, and incur von A. we + have, at 12 70 no 


; whatever. | 
to 
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to depend on the whole legiſlature, and not upon 
the crown only, to which they now give a dan- 
gerous acceſſion of 2 | 
But, Sir, only t 

the clergy, and leave them to ſubſiſt, as we diſ- 
ſenting miniſters do, and as the apoſtles and bi- 
ſhops in primitive times did, on the voluntary con- 
tributions of thoſe who are benefited by their mi- 
niſtry, and you will effectually remove all cauſe of 
trembling on their account. Let them be natural - 


ly as quarrelſome as dogs, they will be as quiet as 


lambs, if no bone of contention be thrown among 
them. What danger ariſes from our diviſions, or 
thoſe of the many diſcordant ſeQs which have ever 
exiſted in North America? Be they ever ſo great, 


we never trouble the ſtate with them, and we are 


unanimous and hearty in every common cauſe, 
ns * R or public liberty. 


be am, Dran $18, ; 


away the a of 


R _ warms” 
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Of the Danger of the Church, and of the Toft Laws, 
Ds AR Sin, es 


TME cry of the church being in danger, is al- 

1 moſt as old as the church itſelf, and has 
been kept up by its friends and phyſicians, when- 
ever it has ſuited their purpoſe, from the earlieſt 
times to the preſent day. This has ſerved as an 
excuſe for every outrage upon others; as if nothing 
was ever meant by them but to ſecure itſelf. - And 
thus the moſt bloody and enſiuve wars are often 
made under the cover of being merely defen/rue 
ones, which are always held to be lawful. Now, 
had this church of yours, whoſe fears and cries 
have always been the ſignal of alarm to all its 
neighbours, been made of proper materials, and 
conſtructed in a proper manner, it would never 
have had any thing to fear. The church of Chri/t 
is built upon a rock, and we are aſſured that % 
gates of bell ſhall not prevail againſt it. Had your 
church been built upon this rock of truth, it would 
have had nothing to fear. Its own evidence and 
excellence would have ſupported it. Should the 
fate itſelf be overturned, the people would, of 
themſelves, and from predilection, reinſtate their 
favourite church in all its former rights and pri- 
vileges. But you are ſenſible it has not this hold 
on the minds of the people, and you juſtly ſuſpect 
that, if any misfortune ſhould happen to it, they 
would never rebuild it, but, if left to their _ 
„ ree 


5 


free choice, would adopt ſome other plan, more 
uſeful and commodious. 
Time was when your church pretended to fear 
where no fear was, and being then vigorous her 
cries were heard as the roaring of a lion. Of late 
| ſhe has been fo feeble, that we only amuſe our- 
ſelves with them; and now the danger is really 
transferred from us to herſelf. 
A As you, Sir, are ſo tremblingly alive all over, for 
the fate of this dear church of yours, I will tell 
you two real cauſes of apprehenſion with reſpect 
to it, the one n without and the other from 
within. 

I. Be afraid of war, or any thing that ſhall add 
to the public burthens. For whenever the time 
ſhall come that the intereſt of the national debt 
cannot be paid (and that time certainly approach- 
es) facred as the property of the church might be 

in your pious hands, in whoſe mind, as you ſay, 
p. 147, a continued and general approbation of 


the church'eſtabliſhment is ſo worked, that you 


& are not able to diſtinguiſh what you have learned 
from others from the reſult of your own medi- 
« tations ;** other perſons, having had a different 
education, may be able to make this diſtinction, 
and without any dread of divine Judgments, may, 
while you ſtand aghaſt with horror, and expiring 
with diſmay,” apply the hallowed treafure to ſome 
unhallowed - uſe. Had our preſent miniſter actu- 
ally entered into the war that ſome ſuppoſe he did 
not do wiſely to provoke, and the conſequence had 
been, as it probably would, the addition of ano- 
ther hundred millions to our debt, though you 
4 not tremble for what you conſider as the 
of God in this country, other perſons, whoſe 
Kat was not fo ſtrong, certainly would. 
-* es "You, 
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Tou, Sir, appear not to be inſenſible of the 
new and critical ſituation into which immenſe: pub- 
lic debts have brought molt European nations, our 
own not excepted. The apparent ſtability of theſe 
governments has encouraged them to venture upon 
a ſyſtem, which, by calling forth the powers of 
future generations in aid of the preſent, has enabled 
them to make extraordinary exertions on particular. 
occaſions. Had there been wiſdom in theſe exer- 
tions, poſterity, being benefited by them, would 
have reaſon to thank their anceſtors. But exer- 
tions of this kind exceeding the natural powers 
of the ſtate, have reſembled thoſe convulſive 
motions of the muſcles which exhauſt their force, 
and debilitate them with reſpect to future exertions. 
And if this ſyſtem be purſued, as in all probability 
it will, the time muſt come when even theſe. ex- 
traordinary reſources will fail, and we ſhall then 
find ourſelves in the very ſame difficulties in which 
the French are involved at preſent. 
In this caſe (which it behoves us to be looking 
forward to, that we may collect all our wiſdom in 
order to leſſen the danger with which it threatens us) 
do you imagine, Sir, that we ſhall be able to preſerve 
our preſent government in all its forms, civil.and ec- 
cleſiaſtical, any more than the French have been 
able to preſerve theirs? Do not flatter yourſelf fo 
much. That great criſis will be the touchſtone to 
our government, as well as that of France. What- 
ever ſhall be then thought to be un/ound in the 
conſtitution, and to have contributed, directly or 
indirectly, to bring us into our difficulties, will be 
marked for exciſion, and if we muſt, as it were, 
begin again, as the French have foal themſelves 
under 2 neceſſity of doing, we ſhall,” no doubr, 


endeavour to begin * a better plan. and retain 
as 


— 
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as few as poſſible of the imperfsctions of which 
we now complain, and ſhall then complain of 


more. 

Is it not our immenſe public debt, that has in 
various ways contributed to the encreaſed power of 
the crown (of which you, Sir, among others, not 


long ago complained) and is it pothble, then, that 
this ſhould continue the ſame, when this debt, 


which now ſupports it, can no longer be ſuported? 
Is not our preſent ſhametully unequal repreſentation 

another circumſtance connected with the power of 
the crown, giving it a decided majority in the 


Houſe of Commons ? Can this, therefore, be 


continued, when the power of the crown is 
diminiſhed ; and will not theſe great changes 


in the civil conſtitution be tollowed by many ; 


others ? 


In this neceſſary reel of the civil govern- 


ment, will it be pothble, think you, to prevent all 


enquiry into eccleſiaſtical matters, which are now 
ſo cloſely connected with things of a civil nature? 


In this caſe is it a certainty that any church eſta. 


bliſhment will be continued; or if there be, will 
it be preciſely that which now ſubſiſts? Will the 


biſhops retain their ſeats in Parliament? Will the 
ſpiritual courts be continued? Will the clergy be 
maintained by tithes? Will the doctrines of the 
church undergo no change? Will the ſubſcription 


to all the thirty-nine articles be ſtill enforced ? 


Will the univerſities remain ſhut to the Diſſenters, 
who cannot ſubſcribe to them ? Will the teſt laws 
remain in force, to exclude us from all civil offices, 
&c. &c. &c. ? If this be your opinion, great, in- 
deed, Sir, is your faith, greater, I imagine, than 


that of many an archbiſhop. Though however, 
it ſhould be equal to the removing of all theſe 


| mountains, 
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mountains, you will, I doubt not, imagine this fa- 
vourite church of yours to be rather ſafer in times 
of peace, and without any farther encreaſe of our: 
national debt, than with a war that might dou- 
ble it. 

II. This danger from without is uncertain, and 
may be warded off; but not ſo that from within. 
I mean the growing light of the age, in conſequence 
of which we are more and more ſenſible of the ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrines, the inſufficiency of the 
diſcipline, and the oppreſſion of the revenues, of 
your church. The people of this country will at 
length diſcover that what they have paid ſo dearly 
for, as a benefit, is really a nuiſance, that it is hoſ- 
tile to the cleareſt truth, and ſubverſive of rati- 
onal liberty, that very liberty for which you, Sir, 
profeſs to be a warm advocate. | 

Diſſenters of one denomination or other, are 
very much increaſed of late years, and many of 
them are avowedly hoſtile to every eſtabliſhment. 
The methodiſts are by no means attached to it. 
Few of them ever trouble your churches, and fre- 


be in great bodies become diſſenters; and the 


ar greater part of the nominal eben only 
hold to the church from form and cuſtom; the 
more ſerious and intelligent of them earneſtly 
_ wiſhing for a change, but deſirous of promoting 
it without noiſe or 'riſk. - Few- perſons of rank 
attend your worſhip, or any worſhip, and are 
only attached to the church for ſecular pur- 
poſes. But this and every thing elſe, ſhort of a 
real approbation and predilection, are uncertain 
and poor for ſo old and e a Mg as : 
yours is. 

The increaſe of didenters i is a fact that you Se 


your clergy are either wholly ignorant of, or are 
ſtrangely 


' 
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ſtrangely i inattentive to. T ſhall mention only. one 
inſtance. I have reſided in Birmingham only ten 
years, and there are now building the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, new places of diſſenting or me- 
thodiſt worſhip, beſides another building converted 
into a place of worſhip, in this town, all within 
this ſhort period, nine of them for new congrega- 
tions, and the others for increaſed ones. Another 
is talked of, and many have been built in the 
neighbourhood; and in this time there has not been 
one additional church, or chapel, for the mem 
bers of the church of England. 'The increaſe 
of the diſſenters and methodiſts in Sheffield, 
in Leeds, and, I have no doubt, in Other: 
manufacturing towns, has been nearly i in the ſame 
proportion. ; 
Every controverſy in which churchmen have 
meddled has been to their diſadvantage. The heads 
of the church therefore now wiſely diſcourage all 
controverſy, but even this policy will not avail them 
long. Every clergyman is not wiſe, and fools, as 
they ſay, will be meddling ; and every meddling is 
to their hurt, and that of their cauſe. * | 
Leet thinking people, then, judge what muſt be 
| the fate of a church, whoſe fundamental doctrines 
are diſbelieved by men of ſenſe and inquiry, whoſe: / 
articles are well. known not to be ſubfcribed bond. 
e by thoſe who officiate in it, while the truly en- 
| lightened and ſerious either keep out of the church, 
or relinquiſh their preferment in it. And this 
is very much the caſe with the church of EASE 
at preſent. | 
Ihe alliance of any ſtate with ſo weak and tot- 
tering a church as yours muſt either be diſſolved, 
or both muſt fall together. And, aſtoniſhed as 
e are at '** the ſteady eye win which” you ſay, 
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p. 85% * we are prepared to view the greateſt ca- al 


e lamity that can befal this country,“ the diſſolu- 
tion of this fatal alliance is ſtill the obj je& of our 
moſt ardent wiſhes. By the calmeſt —— 
ons, and the moſt earneſt remonſtrances, we are 
endeavouring to bring about a peaceable ſeparation, 
attended with no calamity. We have therefore 
nothing to blame ourſelves for, if that calamity, 
which we foreſee, and deplore, but which the ob- 
ſtinacy of others may put it out of our power to 
prevent, ſhould come. Happy is ſuch a country 
as America, where no ſuch alliance as that of 
church and ſtate was ever formed, where no ſuch 
unnatural mixture of eccleſiaſtical and civil polity 
was ever made. They ſee our errors, and wiſely 
avoid them. We allo may ſee them, but when | it 
will be too late. 

You, Sir, who with many others hand lately 
joined in the cry of the church being in danger, 
have thought to guard it by le and teſts, ex- 
cluding Diffenters from all places of truſt and pro- 
fit. Paying our full ſhare to the public taxes, and 
having always diſtinguiſned ourſelves by our in- 
duſtry, in manufactures and commerce (all our 
trading towns abounding with Diſſenters) we 
thought it not unreaſonable to requeſt a right of 
admiſſion, at the will of the crown, or the election 
of our fellow ſubjects, to ſuch advantages as ariſe 
from that flouriſhing ſtate of the country to which, 
it is not denied that, we have eminently contri- 
buted. Thrice we have made the application, and 
twice you, Sir, made no oppoſition to us. We 
therefore flattered ourſelves that, having been in 
other reſpects a friend to equal liberty, eſpecially in 
America and Ireland, and Scotland alſo, where 


no ſuch teſts are known, you would have been a 
f friend 


friend to ws; But it ſeems that, after-deeply ru- 
minating on the ſubje&, and having, no doubt, 
prayed for, and as you thought obtained, more 
light than you had before, you moſt unexpectedly, 
and with peculiar warmth and fierceneſs, oppoſed 


As you have given ſome attention to the caſe 
of the diſſenters, and, in your ſpeech in our fa- 
vour, complained of the hardſhip of our being 
obliged to ſubſcribe to the articles of the chureh, 
from which we derive no emolument, I wonder 
that you do not likewiſe ſee the unreaſonableneſa 
of our being ſubjected to any other hardſhip on 
the ſame principle. As we derive no advantage 
from the eſtabliſhed church, we ought not to ſuf- 
fer any unneceſſary diſadrantage from our non- 
conformity to it. But we certainly do ſo, if we 
be excluded from all civil offices and emoluments 
on that account. Muſt the members of this fa- 
vourite church of yours, engroſs all the things of 
this life as well as thoſe of another, and mil we 
unfortunate Diſſenters partake of neither? 
That there is danger threatening your church, 
I clearly ſee. But the method you have adopt- 
ed has no tendency to leſſen, but only to increaſe 
H | NEAT IN ot 10 2444s that; 


Let Mr. Burke's conduct with reſpect to the Teſt Act, be 
compared with the following paſlage in his preſent pamphlet. 
« You do not imagine that I wiſh to confine power, authority, 
“ and diſtinction, to blood, and names, and titles. o 
« Sir, there is no qualification for government but true virtue 
and wiſdom. Wherever they are actually found, they have, 
in whatever ſtate, condition, profeſſion, or trade, the paſl- 
«port of heaven to human place, and honour. Woe to the 
« country which would madly and impiouſly reje& the ſervice 
of the talents and virtues, civil, military, or religious, that 
are given to grace, or to ſerve it, and would condemn to 
is obſcurity every thing formed to diffuſe luſtre and glory around 
. | | | 
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that danger. The old adage, which you had 
forgotten is divide et impern; but by holding us 
all out as equally objects of exeluſion from places 
of truſt and power, you give us a common in- 
tereſt, and a bond of union, which we hardly thought 
of before. Far from being diſcouraged by our 
repulſes, we ſhall not fail to renew our applica- 
tion with more confidence than ever, ſeeing 
nothing but juſtice on our ſide, and an 50 
gotry on yours. 
Had you admitted us to > ebe participation 
of civil rights, we might have thought leſs of our 
religious ones. Indeed, perſons who are candi- 
dates for civi/ offices are not apt to be zealous in 
matters of religion; or if they were, the Diſſenters 
in office being greatly out- numbered by the mem 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church, in the ſame or ſimi- 
lar offices, and divided among themſelves, their 
power of hurting the ſtate would have been nothing. 
A child in politics 1 have ſeen N but uns 
Sir; did not. y 
You alſo did not ſee that, haves anaſt;of all 
wilk;- and what you have the greateſt reaſon to 
dread, is not any temporal power, or influence, 
that we have any chance of acquiring. This we 
think little about, but diſcuſſion, the free diſcuſſion 
of every thing relating to religion. For, diſtant 
as they may appear in idea, all religious ſubſects 
have a relation to each other, the doctrine of the 
teſt and that of the trinity, the power of a juſtice 
of peace and that of a biſhop or. archbiſhop. 
Touch but any extremity of the web, and the 
vibration will be felt to the center, and: to Ay. 
other extremity... 
Your clergy res force this ga us. For : 
they cannot rail at us as inn but 1 8 
| needs 
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needs glance at our opinions; arid eſpecially ſuch as 
they imagine will render us moſt obnoxious, ne- 
ver forgetting :unitarianiſm. ' Conſequently, when 
we defend ourſelves, not being apt to entertain 
doubts of the goodneſs of our cauſe, we purſue 
our antagoniſts through the whole field of their 
argument. We boldly aſſert the imity of God, and 
the purity and ſimplicity of his worſhip. We ex 
claim againſt all uſurpation of the rights of gur 
only law. giver Jeſus: Chriſt, by prieſts or Kings, 
by councils or parliaments. Gn theſe topics we 
are always ready to cry aloud and nat ſpare. In 
this manner, Sir, you raiſe a ſtorm the force 
of which Nane and yur church will not be able to 
ſtand. : 
WT amuſing to 8 gre very differently the 
ſame things ſtrike. different perſons, according to 
their previous educations and habits of thinking. 
Dr. Price adviſes thoſe who object to the religion 


preſcribed by public authority, and who- yet can "2 


not altogether approve of any other, that is openly 
profeſſed in their country, to ſet up a ſeparate 
worſhip for themſelves: To me nothing appears 
more reaſonable than this conduct; and yet you, 
Sir, endeavour, p. 15, to turn it into ridicule; 
no doubt, — to ꝓou it really appears in a rk. 
diculous light. But ridicule is not the e of eruth,. 
and if reaſon and common ſenſe is to be heard, it 
muſt furely appear even to yourſelf, if you reflect 
a moment on, the ſubject, that upon any other 
principle than that of Dr. Price, no reformation 
can be juſtified.” Becauſe, upon the very ſame 
principle, whatever it be, that any perſon is au- 
thoriſed to differ from a mode of worſhip ſet up 
the ſtate, he is authorifed to diſſent from any 
that may be ſet up by private perſons; ; and if he 
ä think the public * ion of 6 in the form 
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of public worſhip to be aduty, heis obliged i in con- 


ſeience to ſet up one of his own, whether more or 
fewer perſons, or any beſides his own family, will 


join him in it. And where, Sir, would be the 
great inconvenience. of maſters of families, of 

whatever rank, being prices as well as kings in 
their own houſhold ? What is there in the duty of 
a teacher of chriſtianity, that you, Sir, are not 
qualified to diſcharge? And this age furniſhes 
abundant helps for thoſe who are not qualified. 
If any thing elſe be an obſtruction to this ſcheme, 


it muſt ariſe from the e of mere e peer ** 


ſuperſtition, 


Lou, Sir, 99 to bend a number of ſects among 


chriſtians. But what ſerious inconvenience would 


ariſe from their being increaſed even ten fold? It 


would: be much better for the ſtate, than if there 


were only two. Religious bigotry would alſo be 
diminiſhed by this means, and the members of 
theſe ſets would ſooner learn to exerciſe charity 
for each other, diſtinguiſhing the great things in 
which all chriſtians agree, from the comparatively 
ſmaller things in which any of them differ. In 
this way, alſo, they would ſooner arrive at a 
rational uniformity; the points of difference being 
freely canvaſſed, and truth prevailing, and eſta | 
bliſhing itfelf, as, no doubt, it will in the end. 
I am now, Sir, about to relieve yaur Attention, 
and that of our readers, to the. ſubjeQ. of the con- 


nerion, or, as it is called, the alliance, between the 


church and the ſtate, but I cannot wholly con. 
clude! without expreſſing my earneſt wiſh that 
it. may be n — e point of | 
view. 

It ins opens a field 25 very important dil. 


and 
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and it is not to be treated in an authoritative dog. 
matical way. That chriſtian miniſters ſhould'be 
paid by the ſtate, rather than by thoſe who chuſe 
to be inſtructed by them; that they ought to have 
temporal courts, with the power of inflicting civil 
penalties; that princes ſhould have the nomination 
of them; that ſome of them ſhould be equal in 
rank and power to temporal peers; and that arti- 
cles of faith ſhould have the ſanction of a tem- 
poral legiſlature, are by no means axioms, or ſelf 
evident truths, in a ſyſtem of civil policy. There 
muſt, therefore, be more ſimple ne ue from 
: which, if they be proper expedients in govern- 
ment, their neceſſity, or expedience, may be de- 
duced. Let us then ſee what thoſe principles are, 
and in what manner the deduction is made. 
It cannot be ſaid, that the neceſſity, or expe- 
dience, of this mixture of civil and eccleſiaſtical 
power is to be taken for granted: theſe things hav. 
ing never been found aſunder; becauſe, for many 
centuries, as I have ſhewn, all the particulars men- 
tioned above were unknown in the chriſtian world, 
and ſome of them are comparatively of very late 
date. Let us then examine their real origin, and 
conſider the circumſtances in which they aroſe; 
and let us ſee whether our preſent circumſtances 
really require any ſuch. inſtitutions. 
It is time, however, to draw the attention of 
politicians to the ſubject, and to compare all the 
conſequences which either actually have attended, 
or which may e 6 attend; each of the: two 
ſchemes. 
Infinite, as every pebfol nne with viſtwey 
muſt acknowledge, have been the evils that have 


reſulted to mankind, and eſpecially the chriſtian a 


world, from the interference of civil power in Y 
matters of religion, Hence all perſecution in 


every 
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every age, and almoſt all the hatred and animoſity 
that has ariſen among the different ſects and parties 
of Chriſtians, for which there would have been 
very little food, or exerciſe, if civil magiſtrates 
had not interfered in the diſputes of theologians. 
Hence a great additional cauſe of taxation, and 
generally in the moſt ineonvenient form; and hence 
the introduction of a totally new power, which it 
has been thought neceſſary to combine with the 
old ones in the ſyſtem of government, and whien 
has generally been placed on a par with all the reſt; 
the church and the fate: having become correla- 
tive terms, And as nothing is found more diffi- 
cult to balance than zo powers, the one neceſſarily 
gaining what. the other loſes, the ſtruggle between 
theſe two,. was 2 and productive of the 
worſt effects, for many centuries, in all parts of 
chriſtendom. At the reformation the power of 
the church was very much broken, but ſtill too 
much of it remains in all countries, and more of 
it in this, than in any Proteſtant ſtate whatever. 
For in no other of them have eccleſiaſtics a ſeat in 
the ſupreme legillature of the nation. 

But though the power of the church was derived 
from the feudal ſyſtem, this moſt abſurd of all its 
parts ſtill remains, when many other parts of it, 
far leſs exceptionable and inconvenient, have been 
aboliſhed. But as the church cannot now ſubſiſt 
itſelf, as it did formerly, when it overawed the 
whole of the ſtate; it gives a vaſt additional power 
to the crown, on which it is now wholly depen- 
dent; our princes having aſſumed that ſpremacy 
ever the church, which had been ne vy the 

8. 

Here, aa is an vs field af argument ; 'P 

nnd why, oy not. 1 diſcuſſion be as cool and _ 
"87 : _ | cable 
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cable as any other?" You, Sir, have made it a ſub- 
je& of popular declamation, rather than of diſpaſ- 
fionate reaſoning; but that need not hinder is 


from takin Ke up in a different and better man- 
1 


ner: and if you will pleaſe to change your ſtyle, 
and aſſume the 1" of a philoſopher, and not 
that of a mere #hetorician, it will be very agree - 
able to us to have you of the party. Tou are now 
of an age in which I ſhould have imagined, that 
the powers of the imagination would have been 
more checked by thoſe of reaſon. On this ſuhject: 


the paſſions, as well as the imagination, ſhould be 


_ abſolutely filent, and the friends and enemies 
of church eſtabliſhments ſhould imply reigfon to- 
. 
* It is time that we no being hat between two li 
niont, ſo very i ant and oppoſite to each other, 
as, whether religion ſhould be left to every man's 
free choice, like philoſophy, or medicine, or it 
ſhould be impoſed upon men, whether they chuſe 
it or not; whether any man, or body of men, 
have a right to preſcribe articles of faith to others, "TY 
or whether every man ſhould be left to think and 
act for himſelf in this reſpect, accountable only 
to God, and his own eonſeience. Let us come 
to a ſerious i ue in this buſineſs, and if chriſtian 
ſtates have gone upon wrong and erroneous prin- 


ciples, neither agreeable to truth, nor favourable . 


to the intereſts of ſociety, let them by all means 
be reformed, and as ſpeedily, and with as little in- 
convenience, as poflible. Or, if the conſtitution 
we complain of be a good one, or the beſt all 
things confidered, let it appear to be fo, in fair and 
open diſcuſſion, and we ſhall acquieſce i in it. 


In thefe Leiters, I have by no means een 


this ſubje&t. Much more remains to be faid, and 
a much 
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much more I have myſelf advanced in other pub - 
hications, eſpecially in my ay on the. Principles of 
civil government, the ſecond edition,” which in- 
cludes what J have advanced. on church: authority, 
in reply to Dr. Balguy; and in my Familiar letters - 
addreſſed to the inhabitants of Birmingh am, be: 
To ſhew that I am not fingular in my opinien 
of the-impropriety. of civil .eſtabliſhments of reli. 
gion, I would more particularly recommend to 
your notice, and that of my readers, an excellent 
tract of Mr. Berrington's, intitled, The Rights f 
 Diſſenters; nor is he the only Catholic who ſees 
this buſineſs. of the alliance of j and tate in 
the ſame light that 1 do. Different as are our ſyl. 
tems of religion, in a variety of 1 re- 
ſpects, we are equally willing that they ſhould 
and or fall by their proper evidence, — wealk 
no aid-of the civil power to ſupport them. 
"Lthall cloſe; this ys: N an extras from 
Dr. R 4 Hiſtory t merican Revolution. 
oo the new — of government which 
were . after the . ation of the Ameri- 
dans from their ſubjection of is country, he ſays, 
Vol. l. p. 13554 © Ir was ons of the peculiarities of 
9 theſe forms of government, that all religious 
1. eſtablihments were aboliſned. Some retained 
« 4 conſtitutional diſtinction between chriſtians 
e and others, with reſpect to eligibility to office ; 
% but the idea of ſupporting one denomination at 
4 the expence of others, or of railing any one fect 
of proteſtants to a legal pre- eminence, was uni- 
. — reprobated.. The alliance. between 
&. church and fate was compleatly broken, and 
% each was left to ſupport. itſelf independent of 
the gther. The world, he ſays, Vol. II. p. 
= 7 « 0 * ſee the reſult of an experiment 
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<«. in politics, and be able to determine whether 


< the happineſs of ſociety is encreaſed by religi- 
„ ous eſtabliſhments, or diminiſhed by the want 


4 of them.” It is an experiment, I will add, 


on a ſufficiently large ſcale, and in a very reaſon- 1 
able time, we ** n to 1 2 reſult. of hd 


proces. 1a at 6 Bu 
J am, B | 
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every human heart. 
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Of the Profpett of the general. E nlargement of Liber- 


25 civil and religious, opened by the Revolution in 
France. VVV | | | | 


Dax Sin, | | ö 5 
' CANNOT conclude theſe Letters, without con- 


gratulating, not you, Sir, or the many admi- 
rers of your performance, who have no feeling of 


joy on the occaſion, but the French nation, and 
the world; I mean the liberal, the rational, and 


the virtuous part of the world, on the great revo- 


lution that has taken place in France, as well as 
on that which ſome time ago took place in Ame- 


rica. Such events as theſe teach the doctrine of 


liberty, civil and religious, with infinitely greater 
clearneſs and force, than a thouſand treatiſes on 
the ſubject. They ſpeak a language intelligible to 


all the world, and preach a doctrine congenial to 


Thele great events, in many reſpects unparal- 


leled in all hiſtory, make a totally new, a moſt 


wonderful, and important, era in the hiſtory of 


mankind, It is, to adopt your own rhetorical 


"ſtyle, a change from darkneſs to light, from ſu- 


erſtition to ſound knowledge, and from a moſt 


debaſing ſervitude to a ſtate of the moſt exalted 


freedom. It is a liberating of all the powers of 
wan from that variety of fetters, by which they 
have hitherto been held. So that, in compariſon 

| with 
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wich bat das deen, now only can we expect to 
ſee what men really are, and what they can do. 
Ihe generality of governments have hitherto 
been little more than a combination of 2he feu 
ainſt the many; and to the mean paffions and low 
eunning of theſe few, have the great intereſts of 
mankind been too long ſacrificed. Whole nations 
have been deluged with blood, and every ſource 
of future proſperity has been drained, to gratify 
the caprices of fome of the moſt deſpicable; or the 
moſt execrable, of the human fpecies. For what 
elſe have been the generality of kings, their minif- 
ters of ſtate; or their miſtreſſes, to whoſe wills _ 
whole kingdoms have been ſubject? What can we 
ſay of ' thoſe who have hitherto taken the lead in 
conducting the affairs of nations, but that they 
have commonly been either weak or wicked, and 
ſometimes both? Hence the common reproach of 
all hiſtories, that they exhibit little more than a 
view of the vices and miſeries of mankind, _ 
Hitherto, alfo, infinite have been the miſchiefs 
in which all nations have been involved, on ac- 
count of religion, with which, as it concerns only 
God and men's own confciences, civil govern- 
ment, as ſuch, has nothing to do. Stateſmen, 
miſled by ignorant or intereſted prieſts, have taken 
upon them to preſcribe what men ſhould believe 
and practiſe, in order to get to heaven, when they 
themſelves have often neither believed, nor prac- 
tifed, any thing under rhat deſcription. They 
have ſet up idols, to which all men, under the ſe- 
vereſt - penalties, have been compelled to bow; 
and the wealth and power of populous nations, 
which might have been employed in great and 
uſeful undertakings, have been diverted from their 
proper channels, to enforce their unrighteous de- 
crvest'” "oy this. means N e Deen E 
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for ages in a ſtate of bondage worſe * Egypian | 
the bondage of the mind. 12 5 


How glorious, then, is the proſpect, the re- 


verſe of all the paſt, which is now opening upon 
us, and upon the world. Government, we may 
now expect to ſee, not only in theory, and in 
| books, but in actual practice, calculated for the 
general good, and taking no more upon it than 
the general good requires; leaving all men the en- 
joyment of as many of their natural rights as 
poſſible, and no more interfering with matters 
of religion, with men's notions concerning God, 
and a future ſtate, than with ee or 
medicine. „ fab ayicurt ar 
After the noble ample of America, we may 
expect, in due time, to ſee the governing powers of 
all nations confining their attention to the civil 
concerns of them, and conſulting their welfare in 
the preſent ſtate only; in conſequence of which 
they may all be flouriſhing and happy. Truth of 
all kinds, and eſpecially religious truth, meeting 
with no obſtruction, and ſtanding in no need of 
heterogeneous ſupports, will then eſtabliſh itſelf, 
by its own evidence; and whatever is fal/e and de- 
lufiye, all the forms of ſuperſtition, every cor- 
ruption. of true religion, and all uſurpation over 
the ri ights of conſcience, which have been ſupported , 


* by power or prejudice, will be univerſally face 


— 


ed, as they ought to be. 
Together with. the general. prevalence. of mne 
true principles of civil government, we may expect 
to ſee. the extinction of all national prejudice, and 
enmity, and the eſtabliſhment of univerſal peace 
and good will among all nations. When the affairs 

of the various ſocieties of mankind ſhall be con- 
| ducted, by thoſe who ſhall - truly repreſent. them, 
- who ſhall e underſtand, and conſult their in- 
8 tereſts, they will r no more [ engage in thoſe * 
ny 
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ally offenſive wart, which the experience of many 
centuries has ſhown to be conſtantly expenſive and 
ruinous. They. will no longer covet what belongs: 
to others, hic h they have found to be of no real 
ſervice to them, but will content themſelves e 
making the moſt of their o Wu. 5 
The very idea of diſtant poſſeſſions will be even. 
ridiculed. The Eaſt and the Weſt Indies, and 
every thing without our; elves will be diſre garded, 
and wholly excluded rom all European items s „ 
and only thoſe diviſions of men, and of territory, 
will take place, which the common convenience 
requires, and not ſuch as the mad and inſatiable 
ambition of princes demands. No part of Ame 
985 Africa, or Aſia, will be held in ſubjection to 
any part of Europe, and all the intercourſe that 
will be kept up among thin will. be for en 
mutual advantage. 
The cauſes of civil e the moſt aiſtrefine of 
all others, will likewiſe ceaſe, as well as thoſe of 
foreign ones. They are chiefly contentions for 
offices, on account of the power and. whey 
annexed to them. But when the nature and 
of all civil offices ſhall be. well underſtood, he 
power and emoluments annexed: to them, will not 
be an object ſufficient to produce a war, ls it at 
all probable, that there will ever be a civil war in 
America, about the preſidentſhip of the United 
States? And when the chief magiſtracies in other 
countries ſhall be reduced to their proper ſtandard, 
they will be no more worth contending for, than 
they are in America. If the actual buſineſs of a2 
nation be done as well for the ſmall emolument of 
that prefidentſhip, as the ſimilar buſineſs of other 
nations, there will be no apparent reaſon why 
more ſhould be given for doing. it. 1 C3 vo 
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It chere be a ſuperfluity of public money, i will 
not be employed to augment the profuſion; and 
increaſe the undue influence, of individuals, but 
in works of great public utility, which are always 
wanted, and which nothing but the enormous ex- 
pences of government, and of wars, chiefly oc- 
_ eafioned by the ambition of kings and courts, have 
prevented fron being carried into execution. The 
expence of the late American war only would have 
converted all the waſte grounds of this country in- 
ta gardens. What canals, bridges, and noble 
toads, &c. &e. would it not have made for us? 
If the pride of nations muſt be gratified, let it be 
in fuch things as theſe, and not in the idle pa- 
geantry of a court, calculated only. to corrupt and 
enflave a nation. IF 1 
Another Cade 81 Evil wars has been an attach. 
ment to certain perſons and families, as poſſeſſed 
of ſome inherent right to kingly power. Such 
were the bloody wars between the 5 — of York 
and Lancaſter, in this country. But when, be- 
ſides the reduction of the power of crowns within 
their proper bounds (when it will be no greater 
than the public good requires) that kind of reſpect 
for princes which is founded on mere ſuperſtition 
(exactly fi ſimilar to that which has been attached to 
prieſts in all countries) thall vaniſh, as all ſuper- 
"ſition certainly will before real knowledge, wife 
nations will not involve themſelves in war for the 
Take of any particular perſons, or families, who 
have never ſhewn an equal regard for them. 
"They will confider their own intereſt more, and 
that of their magiſtrates leſs. 
Other remaining cauſes of civil war are differen | 
opinions about modes of government, and differ- 
ences of intereſts between provinces. But when 
mankind ſhall be a little more accuſtomed to re- 
flection, 
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fleftion, and conſider the miſeries of Gent ws 
they will have recourſe to any other method 74 


deciding their differences, in preference to that of 


the ſword. It was taken for granted, that the 


moment America had thrown off the yoke of Great 


Britain, the different ſtates would go to war among 


themſelves, on ſome of theſe accounts. But the 
event has not verified the prediQion, nor is it at 
all probable that it ever will. The people of that 


countty are wiſer than ſuch prophets in this. 
If time be allowed for the diſcuſſion of differen- 


ces, ſo great a majority will form one o a 


that the minority will ſee the neceſſity of g 
way. Thus will reaſon be the umpire in all 1 85 
putes, and extinguiſh civil wars as well as foreign 
ones. The empire of reaſon will ever be the reign 


"This, Sir, will be the happy: ſtate of things, 


aiftinaty and repeatedly foretold in- many prophe- 
cies, delivered more than two thouſand years ago; 
when the common parent of mankind will ca 
iar t0 ceaſe to the ends of the earth, when nien ſball 


beat their words into plough-ſhares, and their ſpears 


into pruning hooks ; when nation ſhall no more ri je 
1p againſt nation, and when they ſhall learn war 
more II. ii. 4. Micah iv. 3. This is a ſtate 
things which good ſenſe, and the prevailing ſpirit 
of commerce, aided by chriſtianity, and true phi- 


loſophy, cannot fail to effect in time. But it can 
never take place while mankind are governed in 


the wretched manner in which they now are. For 
peace can never be eſtabliſhed, but upon the ex- 
tinction of the cauſes of war, which exiſt in all the 
preſent forms of government, and in the political 


maxims which will always be encouraged by them. 


1 mention this topic in a letter to you, on the idea 
that you are a real believer i in revelation,” though 
your 
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mimi en 


your « defence of all-church eſtabliſhments, as ſuch, 
1s, no argument in fayour of this opinion; the 
| molt, zealous. abettors of them, and the moſt 
determined enemies of all reformation, having 
been unbelievers in all religion, which, they have 
made uſe of merely as an engine of ſtate. 
In this new condition of the world, there may 
ſtill be &ings, but they will be no longer ſevereigns, 
or ſupreme lords, no human beings to whom will 
be aſcribed ſuch titles as thoſe of mg? /acred, or 
moſt excellent majeſty. There will be no more ſuch | 
a profanation of epithets, belonging to God only, 
by the application of them to mortals like our- 
ſelves. There will be magiſtrates, appointed and 
paid for the conſervation of order, but they will 
only be conſidered as the firſt ſervants of the people, _ 
and accountable to them. Standing armies, thoſe 
inſtruments of tyranny, will be unknown, though 
the people may be trained to the uſe of arms, for 
the purpoſe of repelling the invaſion of Barbarians. 
For no other deſcription of men will have recourſe 
to war, or think of diſturbing the repoſe of others; 
and till they become civilized, as in the natural 
+ progreſs of things they neceſſarily muſt, they will. 
be ſufficiently overawed by the fuperior power of 
nations that are ſo. 

There will ſtill be religion, and of courſe miniſ- 
ters of it; as there will be teachers of philoſophy, 
and praQitioners in medicine; but it will no longer 
be the concern of the ſtate. There will be no 
more Lord Biſbaps or Archbiſbops, with the titles, 
and powers, . of temporal princes. Every man 
will provide religion for himſelf; and therefore it 
will be ſuch as, after due enquiry, and examina- 
tion, he {hall think to be founded on truth, and 
beſt calculated to make men good citizens, good 
friends, and good neighbours in this world, as 
well as to fit them for another. : 

8 Govern- 
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(pam being: thus ſimple i in its objects, 
will be unſpeakably leſs expenſiue than it is at pre- 
ſent, as well as far more ectual in anſwering its 
proper purpoſe. There will then be little to pro- 
vide for beſides the adminiſtration of juſtice, or 
the preſervation of the peace, which will be the 
intereſt of every man to n! te, in aid of go- 
vernment. 

They are chiefly our vices and follies that lay 
us under contribution, in the form of the faxes 
we now pay; and they will, of courſe, become 
ſuperfluous, as the world grows wiſer and better, 
It is a moſt unreaſonable ſum that we now pay for 
the ſingle article of government. We give, per- 
haps, the amount of one half of our property, 
for the ſecure enjoyment of the reſt, which after 
all, for want of a good police is very inſecure. 

However, the enormous debts which our pre- 
ſent ſyſtems of government, and the follies of our 
governors, have entailed upon us, like all other 
evils in the plan of providence, promiſe to be 
eventually the cauſe of the greatelt good, as ne- 
ceſſary means of bringing about the happy ſtate of 
things above deſcribed. And the improvement 
of Europe may ſerve as an example to the reſt of 
the world, and be the inſtrument of other impor- 
tant changes, which J hall not dwell upon in this 

lace, | 
5 By means of national 3 the wheels of ſeve- 
ral European governments; are already ſo much 
clogged, that it is impoſſible they ſhould, go on 
much longer. We- ſee our taxes, even without 
war, continually increaſing. The very peace eſ- 
tabliſhment of France could not be kept up any 
longer, and the ſame muſt ſoon be the ſituation 
of other nations. All the cauſes which have ope- 
rated to the increaſe of thele debts, continue to 

VV 1 operate, 
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operate, and with increaſed force; ſo that our 
approach to this great criſs of our affairs, is not 
equable, but accelerated. The preſent generation 
has ſeen the debt of this nation riſe from a mere 
trifle to an amount that already threatens ruin. 
And will not the next ede if not _ ou 
ſent, ſee this ruin? 725 
If the preſent change of the French govern- 
ment, brought on, to uſe a phraſe of yours, by 
cal difficulties, has been attended with ſuch an 
interruption of their manufactures, ſuch a ſtag- 
nation of their commerce, and ſuch a diminution 
of their current ſpecie, as has greatly added to 
the | difficulties of that country; what are we to 
expect, in a ſimilar criſis, in his country, which 
depends ſo much more upon manufactures and 
commerce than France ever did, and eee, has | 
far leſs reſource within itſelf ? | 
If you, Sir, together with your old or vous 
new friends, can ſteer the ſhip of the ſtate through 
the ſtorm, which we all ſee to be approaching, 
ou will have more wiſdom and ſteadineſs than 
| has yet been found in any who have hitherto 
been at the head of our affairs. And if, in theſe 
circumſtances, you can fave the church, as well 
as the ate, you will deſerve no leſs than canonixa- 
tion, and 8 T. EDMUND will be the greateſt name 
in the calendar. But great occaſions call forth, 
and in a manner create, great and unknown abi- 
lity, as we have lately ſeen in the hiſtory of the 
American revolution. A good providence alſo 
governs the world, and Ve ag we _ not 
deſpair. : 
If the condition of other 1 nations d& as buch 
bettered as that of France will probably be, by 
ber improved ſyſtem of government, this great 


| 0 cls, n. as it — in proſpect, will be a 
. con- 
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conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed for, and though 


calamitous to many, perhaps to many innocent 
perſons, will be eee moſt glorious and 
happy. 

Io you, Sir, all this may appear ſuch wild de- 
_ clamation as your treatiſe appears to me. But 


ſpeculations of this kind contribute to exhilarate 


my mind, as the conſideration of the French re- 
volution has contributed to diſturb and diſtreſs 


yours ; and thus is verified the common proverb, 


which ſays, One man's meat is another man's poiſon. 
If this be a dream, it is, however a pleaſing one, 
and has nothing in it malignant, or unfriendly 
to any. All that I look to promiſes no excluſive 
advantage to myſelf, or my friends; but an equal 
field for every generous exertion to- all, and it 


makes the great object of all our exertions to be 


the public * 
| I am, DEAR Sis, 

Tour very humble e 

hy J. PRIESTLEY. 
Birmingham, Jan. 1, 179 1. | : | 
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